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P” said Arietta, as ar -held out the nugget. “There is a lod 
pure gold right here!” “Great scott!” he cried. “That must have aot 
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YOUNG WILD WEST'S POCKET OF GOLD 


ATORE 


ARIETTA’S GREAT DISCOVERY 


By AN OLD SCOUT 


CHAPTER I. 


AN INTERRUPTED HANGING. 


“Boys, we’ll hang ther heathen Chinee, that’s what we’ll 
w 


do! $ 

“That’s right, Wobbles; he’s no business to be sneakin’ 
around our camp, anyhow.” ` 

“He’s worse nor a horse thief!” 

“String him up!” PDE 

As the above remarks sounded on the clear mountain air 
of the Black Hills one fine spring morning a few years ago 
there was a scuffling sound and then a series óf yells in a 
high falsetto voice rang out. RER 

Eight rough-looking men, whose appearance indicated that 

they were miners, were gathered about a frightened China- 
man, who was clutching the bridle-rein of a sleepy-looking 
mule with both hands as though his very life depended upon 
holding fast. 
' It was a wild spot on the side of a craggy ridge and the 
stunted pines and jagged points of rocks that reared them- 
selves on every hand told quite plainly that the foot of the 
white man had seldom trod there. ; 

It was near the hour of noon and the brightly-blazing fire, 
with the frying-pap and the coffee-pot on the ground near 
it, showed that the eight men had been making ready to cook 
their dinner when the Chinaman appeared among them. 

This was indeed the case. One of the men happened to 
glance toward a clump of bushes and had discovered the face 
of the Mongolian looking at them in a curious way. 

They pounced upon him instantly and dragged both him 
and the mule he had with him to the opening they pitched 
their camp in. 

And just because the heathen had been prying upon 
them, as they thought, they were going to hang him! . 

At the time of which we write the mining camps through- 
out the wild West were pretty well filled with Chinese of a 
good, bad and indifferent sort. $ 

They had little trouble in getting jobs as cooks for the 
miners, and as they were quite well adapted to this sort of 
work, there were few objections to their coming to that part 
of the country as a rule. 

But there were many miners who detested the almond- 
eyed-sons of the Flowery Kingdom, because they considered 
them far their inferiors. 

It was a group of men of this sort thatthe Chinaman 
had come in contact with. i 

They were a rough, not to say villainous-looking lot, and 
it was more than’ evident that they would enjoy. stringing 
the unfortunate fellow up. ‘ 

“Me no stealee; me goodee Chinee,” protested the China- 
man. as three of the men tore his hands from the bridle- 


rein. “Me finde Melican mans here an’ me lookee; me go 
rightee now!” 

“You'll have your neck stretched, that’s what yer will!” 

It was a tall, lanky, ill-shaped man who said this, and 
the glance that shot from his evil-looking eyes showed that 
he really meant it. ‘ 

He was evidently looked upon as a sort of leader by the 
rest, too, for they all nodded approval at what he said. 

“That’s right, Wobbles,” said one. “You know jest what 
you’re ‘doin’ when you say that. We ain’t took a hand in a 
hangin’ in some time, an’ this will sorter make us feel nat- 
ural-like.” . 

“Sartin it will,” answered Wobbles. “Jest git a rope 
over that limb, boys, an’ we’ll make short work of ther 
yeller-faced galoot.” x 

One of them quickly found a lariat that lay on the ground 
along with the saddles that belonged to their horses, and 
in just one attempt he got it over a convenient limb. 4 

Then, howling and begging for mercy, the Chinaman was 
dragged forward and the noose placed about his neck. 

“Up with him, boys!” cried Wobbles, his wicked face 
beaming with exultation. “Jest see how putty you kin do 
it, now!” 

“No, no!” protested the Celestial, his yellow face turning 
a greenish hue from fright. “No killee me; me allee light, 
allee samee Melican man.” 

“You'll be all ther same as a dead man in jest about five 
minutes,” was the reply. “Now, boys, up with him!” 

The men fell back on the rope, and it tightened so the 
Chinaman’s toes barely touched the ground. 

“Another good pull, now, boys!” 

The words were scarcely out of the mouth of the man 
called Wobbles when the sharp report of a rifle rang out 
and the Chinaman fell to the ground. 

The lariat had been severed about a foot above his head! 

The next instant a dashing young fellow of perhaps twenty 
appeared on the scene, a smoking rifle in his hand. 

“I guess you had better let that Chinaman alone,” he 
said coolly. “You can thank your stars that I came along 
just as I did, for if you had killed him I would have shot 
every one of you! Now, then, take that rope off his neck 
and be quick about it!” 

The muzzle of the rifle was turned upon the crowd as 
quick as a flash. 

The eight men were speechless with astonishment. 

They looked at the boy and then gazed at each other as 
if asking mutely what it meant. ether 

“Come!” was the stern command. “Take that rope oft 
the Chinaman’s neck!” z 

One of them hastened to obey the command, but before 
he could do it the victim pulled the noose off himself. 

“Young Wild West comee just in time!” he gasped. “Hop 
Wah velly near dead allee samee doornail! Young Wild 
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West shoottee bad Melican men putty quick if they no 
lookee out!” 3 

“You bet I will, Hop!” and the dark eyes flashed danger- 
ously as he slowly moved the muzzle of his rifle so it 
covered first one, then the other of the group. “What was 
they going to hang you for, anyway?” 

“’Cause me ridee up and findee allee sudden.” 

“We thought he was a sneaking horse thief,” ventured the 
lanky individual called Wobbles. Ż 

“You thought so, eh?” and the boy threw back his long 
chestnut hair that hung over his shoulders and looked at 
the fellow keenly. “What made you think that?” 

“Well, I dunno; I jest thunk so, that’s all.” 

“Well, you are what I call a pretty bad lot, if judging 
appearances go for anything. I think every one of you will 
bear watching. Hey, there, you. hangdog-looking fellow 
with the red whiskers! Just keep your hand away from your 
shooter. If you make another move’ like that, I’ll drop you 
dead in your tracks!” 

There was such an air of coolness about the young fellow 
that the men could but do just as he told them. 

Not one of them had She nerve to draw a weapon. 

The Chinaman now got upon his feet, and, pulling a huge 
navy revolver from his belt, pushed it under the nose of 
the leader of the gang, exclaiming: 

“Hop Wah. shootee nose off putty quickee, so be!” 

“Don’t shoot him, Hop; though I do think he deserves it. 
Just give his nose a good pull, so he will remember you.” 

“Hoolay! Me bully boy with a glassee eye!” said the 
Chinaman; in a tone of delight. “Me pullee nose!” 

He did pull the man’s nose, too! So much so that he 
made him utter a yell of pain. 

This had sc4reely happened when the noise made by walk- 
ing horses was heard, and the next minute five riders ap- 

_ peared on the seene. i x 

They consisted of a man, a poy, and three girls, two of 
whom being not over sixteen or seventeen. 

The males were. Young Wild West’s partners, Cheyenne 
Charlie and Jim Dart. i 

The oldest of the ladies. was Cheyenne Charlie’s wife, the 
one with the light golden hair was Arietta Murdock, the 
sweetheart of the dashing young hero who had saved the 
life of Hop Wah, and the other, a dark-haired miss, rather 
delicate in looks, was Eloise Gardner, the sweetheart of Jim 
Dart. ; 

The party of seyen, counting the Chinese servant, had set 

ny that morning for a hunt on the mountains for a few 
ays: 

~ They had brought a packhorse with them, carrying a tent 

Sea ‘the other things they wanted to make them comfort- 
able. < 

Young Wild West was one of the best-known scouts and 
Indian fighters in the West, as young as he was. 

He was known as the Prince of the Saddle and Champion 
Deadshot of the West, as well as.the richest young miner 
in the’ Black Hills. s 

Cheyenne Charlie, who was a well-known government 
scout, and Jim Dart, a boy of our hero’s own age, had been 
Parae with him when a very rich strike was made in the 

s. 

Since that time they had continued to pile up wealth, 
and now they owned as mamy as a dozen gold mines in 
various parts of the West. 

In starting out on a hunt, with the ladies accompanying 
them, Young Wiid West intended to take a look at some 
.property he had purchased for a nominal figure before re- 
turning. ; : 

The particular piece of property was located in the wildest 
section of the Black Hills, and as yet there was scarcely 
inne that might be called a trail leading anywhere 
near it. 

But that made no difference to any of them. 

The girls were quite used to roughing it on the mountains 
and plaiñs, and were very glad every time they got the op- 
portunity to aecompany the three dashing hunters and scouts 
on a trip. 

X. Less than five 
they had come, 
thing to- rest the noon hour. 

When Young Wild West called out to Hop Wah to dis- 
mount and get a fire started, he found him sound asleep on 
the back of his mule. 

“Let him go on aliiy,” Cheyenne Charlie had suggested.. 


utes before the Chinaman was caught, 
‘spot they thought was just the proper 


“He'll wake up mighty quick when ther mule finds he’s goin’ 
it alone an’ turns around to come back. He’ll git a tumble, 
see if he don’t!” \ ae 

But this did not happen, and Young Wild West took it 
on himself to follow the trail of the mule on foot way. — 

He came upon the startling scene that has been described® 
and with the wonderful coolness he was noted for cowed the 
eight men completely. it 

As soon as they heard the rifle-shot, Cheyenne Charlig” 
and the rest mounted their horses and hastened to see what 
the trouble was. 

They reached the scene in time to see Wobbles, the leader 
of the gang, get his nose pulled by Hop Wah. 3 

“Jumpin? catamounts!” exclaimed Cheyenne Charlie, the 
scout. “What’s ther matter here, Wild?” 

“Oh, these fellows were going to hang Hop, it seems,” 
was the reply. “I got in sight just in time to shoot him 
down as his toes were being lifted from the ground. It is 
not the first time I have cut a lariat with a bullet, you 
know, and so, I let him down without the least trouble. 
These fellows were going to show fight at first, but I ad- 
vised them not to. What do you think of the gang, anyway, 
Charlie?” 

“I think they are about as tough a lookin’, lot. as a feller 
is apt to find in ther Black Hills, Wild. Every man of ‘em 
is a measly coyote, an’ I'll bet on it!” . 

“Well, that is just the opinion I have formed of them. 
They were. going to hang the Chinaman just for the fun 
of it, so it appears, and men who will do things of that 
kind were born to die dancing on air, with rope neckties 
‘about their necks.” ; 

“Say!” exclaimed Wobbles. “Let up on us, won’t yer? A 
man is liable to make a mistake, ain’t he? We made a big 
mistake, an’ I, fur one, are blamed sorry that I made it.” 

“Me, too!” 

“So ań I!” 

“We won’t do anything like it ag’in.” 

“Don’t be hard on us, you fellers.” 

These and similar expressions came from the miners. 

“All right,” answered Young Wild West, lowering his rifle. 
“1 will take your word that you won’t. We are through 
with you for the present.” 

The eight men glanced from one to the other and looked 
emuch relieved. 

What they had considered to be such sport had been 
rudely broRen, and they seemed glad to get off so easily. 

Young Wild West ordered the Chinaman to munt the mule, 
and then getting upon his own sorrel stallion, which had 
followed the rest to the spot, led the way back to the place 
they had picked out to spend the noon hour. 


CHAPTER I; , 
THE VILLAINS SHOW THEIR HAND. 


Young Wild West and his friends soon reached the spot 
where they had stopped when the Chinaman had gone asleep 
on his mule. 

“Well, that’s the first adventure since starting out,” he 
observed.. “I wonder what the next will be?” 


“It was a pretty close call for Hop Wah, I think,” re- 
tamed, his sweetheart. “Those men must be regular vil- 
ains. 

“The looks of them would indicate that,” spoke up Anna, 
the wife of Cheyenne Charlie. 

“And they were going to hang him just because he hap- 
pened to come upon them accidentally,” said Eloise Gard- 
ner, whose face was still pale from what had happened. “It 
seems that we never go out for a little pleasure trip unless 
we come across a set of villains who make trouble for us.” 

“There wouldn’t be any fun in it if it wasn’t for such 
men as they are,” answered Jim Dart, her lover. “Wild 
would soon get \tired of going around if something out of 
the ordinary did not turn up once in a while.” 

“I guess you like danger and excitement about as well 
as I do, Jim,” Wild declared. “You have always been used 
to it, as well as I, and how could we get along without it?” 

“That’s what’s ther matter!” exclaimed Cheyenne Charlie. 
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as he twisted the ends of his handsome black mustache. “I 
réckon that gang of measly coyotes jest: happened along 
here to make it dively an’ interestin” for us. Hop come 
menty near gittin’ it, though, an’ there’s no mistake about 


tha 3 

“Me thinkee die allee samee bear Young Wild West 
shootee lilly while ago,” said the Chinaman, nodding and 
looking at the skin of a bear and a couple of hams that 
were hung over the waiting packhorse. > 

“But you didn’t die, though,” observed our hero. “This 
ought to teach you not to go to sleep on the back of a mule 
again. Now, just get to work and get a fire started. I’m 
hungry and want my dinner.” F 

“I guess we are all hungry,” spoke up, Arietta. “Come, 
girls! We will- soon get some venison steaks ready, and 
that fresh bread we brought with us from home along with 
some good coffee, ought to appease our appetites.” 

I reckon so,” nodded Cheyenne Charlie. “Ther bear 
meat ain’t gòt ther animal heat out of it. Bear meat is 
ther best meat for me when it’s tender an’ juicy, an’ that’s 
jest what them hams is, I’ll bet! Ther bear ain’t more’n a 
year an’ a half old, I know. I knowed that when’ Wild 
raised his rifle to fire at him.” 

For the next fifteen minutes the Chinaman. and the girls 
were very active. 

Then the odor of broiling meat and boiling coffee was 
wafted on the breeze. 

Our friends were not at a loss how to go at things in the 
way of getting a meal. Se z 

. They had been “through the mill,” to use the expression, 
and were up to every detail of it. 

Young Wild West always made it a point to keep a watch 
for danger when he went out through the wild parts of the 
country. 

Experience had taught him that they were never quite 
safe from danger of some sort. 

But no one bothered them just now, and the meal was 
eaten and enjoyed by all hands. 

The horses cropped the new spring grass contentedly while 
the riders ate and rested after the meal, and just about 
an hour after they had halted they got?ready to proceed. 

As the way they had been“*heading led past the camp of 
the eight men who had been in the act of hanging Hop 
Wah when they were stopped by Young Wild West, they did 
not hesitate to proceed in that direction. 

But when they reached the spot they found the villains 
had vacated it. 

“They’ve gone on,” said Cheyenne Charlie. 
where they’re bound?” 

“To some of the little mining camps that are scattered 
about, no doubt,” answered Young Wild West. “Well, so 
long as they don’t interfere with us, we won’t with them.” 

“Oh, you kin jest bet they’ll interfere with us some time 
or other. Fellers like they are generally look for revenge, 
you know. ’Tain’t likely they feel very good over bein’ put 
down by you single-handed. If we’d all come upon ’em at 
ther same time an’ stopped ’em it would haye been differ- 
ent. But you took all ther starch out of ’em in a hurry, an’ 
now they're no doubt, wonderin’ why they was sich fools as 
to let you do it. They'll be lookin’ for a chance to meet you 
ae’in, Wild, so they kin git ther drop on you, jest to square 
it. 


“I wonder 


“I suppose you are right, Charlie. Well, they had better 
look out how they act! I won’t stand any’ fooling with 
them, and if any of them tries to drop me and makes a 
miss of it, they will go down, that’s all.” £ 

“An’ you kin jest bet ‘your life on that!” added Charlie, 
shaking his head emphatically. . 

“They haven’t been gone very long,” remarked Jim Dart, 
as he noticed the smouldering embers where the campfire 
had been. 

“No; and it seems that they are heading in the very di- 
rection we are bound,” answered our hero. 3 

“Well, we can’t help that.” 

“No. I wanted to work our way along to the property we 
own and do some hunting on the way, and that is just what 
we are going to do, villains or no villains. It will take 
more than that gang to make me change our route.” 

They kept on a pretty good speed, pausing now and then 
to get across some dangerous spot. 

About the middle of the afternoon they came upon a por- 
tion of the carcass of a black bear. + 

“They are stockin’-up with. fresh meat, I reckon,” re- 


| 


marked thé scout.. “Well, that looks as though they ain’t 
headin’ for a minin? camp.” 

“Oh, I'don’t know,” retorted Wild. 
like bear meat, too, I guess.” 

“Yes, some of ’em do. I reckon they don’t expect to reach 
any place to-day, though.” 

Wild was making no effort to overtake the band of eight; 
on the contrary, he did not want to run across them again. 

He was not fond of fighting and shooting human beings, 
and he never drew a bead on a villain of any sort unless it 
was to save his own life. $ 

Hè was satisfied to let them go on about their business. 

It was just about five o’clock, and they were looking for 
a place to camp for the night, when a rifle-shot rang out 
from.a point some two hundred yards distant. - 

A small branch of a tree that was not more than ʻa foot 
above the head of Young Wild West dropped to the ground, 
awing plainly that a bullet had cut it loose from the 
imb. 


“Men at mining camps 


“That means business, I guess 
Get 


“Ah!” exclaimed our hero. 
I see the smoke from the powder that was burned, too. 
to cover—quick!” ‘ 

This they lost no time in doing. 

There were plenty of rocks and trees for that purpose. 

Cheyenne Charlie was the last to move his horse for 4 
small clump of trees, and as he.did so another report rang 
out and a bullet whistled over his head. 

Wild was watching sharply this time, and he saw exactly 
where the shot came from. 

Crack! 

The sharp report of his rifle rang out, and there was a 
yell of pain. 

“I reckon you touched him!” exclaimed the scout. “It’s 
them eight fellers what’s after us, you kin bet!” i 

* «Quite likely. Well, I guess they will get all they want 
if they keep it up. I don’t know where I touched that fel- 
low, because I couldn’t see him when I fired. But I do know 
that I hit him.” $ 

Allsthree were watching now, and Arietta also had her 
rifle ready for use. 

The girl could shoot as well as the average man, and the 
courage she possessed was remarkable for one of her sex. 

“The scoundrels!” she exclaimed. “But we might have 
known that men who were going to hang a Chinaman just 
for the fun of it would be, guilty of almost anything.” 

“Don’t worry about it Et,” said Wild. “We have met 
worse gangs than that and come out all right.. Just take it 
easy and wait.” 2 j 

But though they waited- a good fifteen minutes, no more 
shots. were fired. < A d 

Then our hero left the rock he had been kneeling behind, 
saying:' \ ! l 

“I am going to see where those fellows are. The rest of 
you stay right here till I come back, unless you hear shoot- 
ing. If you do hear more than one shot fired, come on and 
see what the trouble is.” 2 ‘ 

“All right,” answered Cheyenne Charlie. 

The daring boy promptly started off with all the stealth 
of an Indian scout. Sar 

Slowly but surely he neared the point where the shots had 
come from. 

But he was quite well satisfied that the villains had not 
lingered there. 

When he was right at the point where he had shot as the 
puff of smoke died away, he found that his supposition was 
correct. 

There was no one there. 

But there was a plain trail leading through a dense 
rowth of chaparral, and it was easy to tell that they had 
ecided not to remain there. ; 

Wild hastened back to his friends. 7 3 

“They had gone on,” he said. “Come! It is our busi- 
ness to follow them up row. We will hurry along at a 
faster gait than we have b_en traveling, and if we overtake 
them, I’ll call them to a quick accounting for opening fire 
upon us from ambush.” 

He mounted his horse and led the jya 
trail. =? 
For half an hour they rode along, an 
den they saw a column of smoke rising 
two hundred yards ahead of them. 

“There they are!” exclaimed Jim Dart. “The ground is 


y over the plain 
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so soft that I guess they haven’t’ heard us. 
mount and take a look, Wild? 

“No!” was the reply. “We will ride right up to them. Let 
your horses (valk, now, and don’t make any more noise 
than you possibly can.” 

Not a word of objection was raised to this. 

What Young Wild West said always went. 

Cheyenne Charlie was a trifle more than ten years older 
than he, but he relied on the boy’s judgment more than he 
did his own. 

When he got pretty close to the camp of the villains, Wild 
took the bridle-rein in his teeth and held his rifle ready for 
instant use. 

He knew that he was running considerable of a risk, as 
the men might have heard them coming, and were ready to 
fire from ambush upon them. 

But that made no difference to our hero. 

He was depending solely on his eagle eye and deea 

There was a clump of trees between our friends and the 
camp, and when they were quite close to it Wild started his 
horse forward at a gallop. 

The next moment he came in view of the eight villains. 

They were taken by surprise, for some of them were in 
the act of springing to their feet. 

“Whoa, Spitfire!” cried Young Wild West, bringing the 
sorrel stallion to a halt. 

His rifle was held in such a position that it covered the 
leader of the gang, and for the space of a moment silence 
reigned. 

But the next instant Cheyenne Charlie and Jim Datt 
dashed up-and brought their horses to a halt. 

“Which of you got wounded when I fired?” our hero asked, 
looking closely at the men. 

“What do yer mean?” answered Wobbles, tryirig hard to 
look surprised. 

He held his left hand behind him as he spoke, and our 
hero instantly came to the conclusion that he was the iden- 
tical man himself. 

.“Hold up your hands, or I’ll drop you!” ; 

“The command rang out in a stern tone of voice. 

Up went the hands of Wobbles instantly. 

_ There was blood on one. of them, and then our hero knew 
he had struck the right one. 

“So you. were the fellows who were doing the shootin 
were you?” he asked. . “Well, I am sorry my bullet did nox 
hit you in some other place.” It‘only grazed your left heny 
I can see. Now, then, I-want to know just what you.fell 
are going to do. Do-you want to fight it out? If so, j ie 
start right in! There are enough of you to wipe us out in 
quick order.” 

“We don’t want no trouble with you fellers,” 
reply. “You’re Ww rong if you think I fired at you. I don’t 
know what you’re talkin’ about. I never got shot in ther 
hand; I jest knocked ther skin off my hand a little while 
ago. We ain’t ther sort to make trouble with nobody.” 

“You lie!” exclaimed Young Wild West. “I’ve a strong 
notion to put an end to you, and have done with it. Now, I 
want to tell you something! Just light out from here as 
fast as you can, and if we come across you again we will 
start in to shoot. You can bet all the money you have got 
that we'll come ¢lose to dropping the whole eight of you in 
as many seconds, too!” 


was the 


CHAPTER III. 


THE EIGHT VILLAINS FORM AN OUTLAW BAND. 


Wobbles and his men were just as much afraid of Young 
Wils West and his two partners as though there had been 
twenty of them instead of three. 

“I reckon we'll git out,” the leader said. “We don’t want 
no trouble with you fellers. You’ve got it in fur us jest be- 
cause we made a mistake about ther Chinee an’ was goin’ 
to hang him. I told yer ther truth when I said none of us 
shot at yer; an’ it wasn’t a bullet what hurt my hand, 
either.” 

The villains had finished cooking their supper and were 
eating it when Wild came upon them. 

They now hurriedly grabbed up what belonged to them 
and saddled their horses. 


Supppse we dis- |, 


Wild, Charlie and Jim sat on their horses, ready to open 
fire on them at the first show of fight. 

Back of them were the girls and Hop. + 

But Wobbles was not going to put up a fight. 

If he could get a chance to drop the three s bout being 
seen he would do it. 

He had already tried it twice, and the second time came 
within an ace of losing his own life. 

He would not acknowledge that it was him because he 
was one of the sort who never tell the truth unless they 
have to. 

He had seen just enough of Young Wild West to know 
that he was a dangerous one to fool with, and he thought 
the quicker they got away from the spot they had selected 
to camp upon the better it would be. 

“Come, boys!” said he, looking at his followers. “There’s 
no use in makin’ any trouble about it. We’ll find some other 
place to camp at to-night, an’ we’ll git to Catamount Creek 
by tomorrer noon.” 

“Catamount Creek, eh?” said Young Wild West, as they 
were | mounting their horses. “What are you going there 
for? 

“I own a claim there.” 3 

Wild was a little surprised. 

It seemed as though they were not to get rid of the eight 
villains, after all. 

Catamount Creek was the name that had been given to 
the place where his property was located. - 

He had not been there in six months, and it now occurred 
to him that there might be a mining camp there. n 

“What: sort of a place is Catamount Creek?” he asked 
Wobbles# . 

“Oh, riot much of a one. There’s only about ten people 
there; we'll put it up to eighteen when we git there. I 
staked out a claim.two weeks ago, an’ then I come away to 
git some fellers to go there with me, ’cause I thought there 
was plenty of paydirt there. We was on our way when you 
folks found us.” 

“Well, f£ you are going to Catamount Creek I don’t know 
as there is any use of,trying to get rid of us. That is where 
we are bound. You can leave this place or stay, as you 
please. But be sure that you don’t interfere with us again.” 

“I reckon. we won’t interfere with nobody what won’t inter- 
fere with us.” 

. Young Wild West and his friends now left them and the 
villains quickly dismounted. 

“One of you fellers git up that tree there an’ see if they 
“are goin’ away fur fair,” said Wobbles. 

A man who bore the name of Crab promptly obeyed. 

He soon got to'a place where he could see the movements 
of our friends. 

He watched them and saw them go off to the right about 
a quarter of a mile away and halt in a little square that was 
surrounded on three sides by almost perpendicular walls. 

The villain waited until he made sure that they were go- 
ing to camp there for the night, and then he came down the 
tree. 

“They’ve gone over there,” he said, pointing in the direc- 
tion of the cam “They’re goin’ to stop there over night, 
too, “cause they re takin’ ther saddles an’ bridles from their 
horses an’ unloadin’ ther packhorse.” 

“Good enough!” exclaimed Wobbles. “It ain’t likely they’ll 
bother us, then, boys. But there’s jest this much about it: 
We've got to git square on that Young Wild West!” 

“I reckon if you’d only said ther word we'd have took 
ther chances of pullin’ our shooters an’ lettin’ ’em have it,” 
spoke up one of the villains, whose face was pock-marked 
and an eye missing. 

“That’s all right, Neary. Do you think you would have 
sung out fur ther gan to shoot a feller when he had a rifle 
p’inted right at your heart? Why, he’d have shot me dead 
afore ther words was out of my mouth.” 

“He might» have, an’ then ag’in he mightn’t.” 

“Well, I’ll bet a chaw of tobacker that you wouldn’t have 
did any different if you’d been in my place. You could have 
shot at him without sayin’ anything’ anyhow, if you had 
wanted ter. Why didn’t yer do it?” 

This was a stumper for Neary, and he simply shook his 
head and made no verbal answer. 

“I reckon ther rest of you think I done ther best I could, 
don’t yer, boys?” questioned their leader, 

“Wes!” came the reply from all hands 
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“Oh, I think so, too, Wobbles,” spoke up Neary. “Don’t 
think that I’m findin’ fault with yer. Yer was good enough 
to ask me to come out here with yer, an’ I ain’t goin’ back 
on yer, not by a blamed sight.” 

“Good! That’s ther way I like to hear yer talk. I reckon 
I’m ther leader of ther gang, an’ what I say, so long as it 
ain’t rubbin’ it in on nobody, must go.” Ni 
- “You bet!” cried Crab, who was a great admirer of 
Wobbles. ; 

The rest nodded and took pains to assure him that they 
were of the same mind. : ` 

“Well,” resumed Wobbles, “I reckon we’d better finish our 


supper, then. We wasn’t quite through when that hurricane |: 


of a boy with ther long hair galloped up here an’ interrupted 
us. Jest let us take things easy.now, an’ a little before day- 
light we'll start out an’ git to Catamount Creek ahead of 
that gang.” 

“That’s what’s ther matter!” Crab declared. “Boys, we’re 
out after gold, an’ we ain’t goin’ to let any one like Young 
Wild West scare us away from ther place where ther stuff 
is. If Wobbles knows where there’s plenty of dust we'll 
dig it out, an’ don’t yer make no mistake on that!” 

“As sure as you’re born we will!” Neary chimed in. 

“There’s one of ther puttiest caves right near to ther 
claim I staked out that you ever seen!” said Wobbles. “We 
kin make it our headquarters if we want to. I don’t think 
there’s any one else livin’ that knows about it. We could 
build a shanty right at ther mouth of ther cave an’ then 
have a back door to git into it without any one ever knowin’ 
it was there. Then we would have a place to hang out in 
if we was to git.in trouble. Every one of you fellers is what 
they call an outlaw, ’cordin’ to what you’ve told me. You’re 
all wanted fur stealin’ somethin’, or killin’ somebody. Neary 
don’t dare show his face in Deadwood, ’eause he shot a half- 
breed feller in ther back. Botts don’t dare to show up there, 
either, ’canse if he did he’d git strung up fur stealin’ a 
horse. It’s ther——” 

“An’ you’re wanted fur helpin’ to blow up an express 
ear over nigh Cheyenne,” spoke up Neary. “Don’t mention 
all these things over, Wobbles. We all knows what we are, 
an’ I reckon there ain’t none of us as likes to hear it talked 
about. Jest let us stick to what we’re at now, an’ let ther 
past drop.” 

There was not one of the rest who did not declare that 
he was of the same caliber. 

“There’s one thing that we are a little lackin’ in, if we’re 
goin’ to make a band of outlaws of ourselves, I think,” said 
Neary, after a pause. 

“What’s that?” asked Wobbles. 

“Nerve.” 

The leader shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nerve is good,” he remarked. “But how’s a feller goin’ 
to git a whole lot of ther stuff? I don’t like to look into ther 
muzzle of a shooter any mor than ther rest of ye do.” 

“We've got to sorter make up our minds that when a fel- 
ler happens to git ther drop on us to keep cool an’ figure 
out a way to turn ther tables,” went on Neary. “Now, you 
fellers know as well as I do that there ain’t no three men 
livin’ as could clean out us eight if we had a mind to fight. 
Young Wild West jest took all ther starch out of us twice 
now, an’ we hadn’t oughter let him do it a third time. It’s 
his nerve what makes him do it. Why, he was jest smilin’ 
as though it was all a joke, an’ us fellers was a-shiverin’ 
in our boots, expectin’ every minute that we’d git dropped 
by a bullet.” 

“That’s right, I will say,” Wobbles admitted. “Well, s’pose 
we make up our minds that ther next time we’re tackled by 
Young Wild West we'll fight it out, die or not die?” 


“Good!” 

“You bet!” 

“That’s ther way to talk!” x 
t “We won’t be fools ag’in!” 


The villains expressed themselves in various ways, re- 


solving to show the dashing young fellow that they would | 


‘no longer be cowards if he happened among them again. 

It was quite easy for them to work themselves up to a 
pitch that made them feel that they would act differently 
the next time, but when it came to the point it might be 
just the other way. 

-The eight men talked it over until it was time to turn 
in, and then they la'd down on their blankets and went to 
dreaming over what they meant to do. 


They were up before daylight, and, preparing a hurried 
breakfast, they ate it and set out. 

Wobbles knew the way, and shortly after daylight. they 
struck the trail that ran to the new mining camp. 

“Now, then, boys,” said he, “I reckon we’ll land in Cata- 
mount Creek considerable afore noon, an’ ther minute we 
git to my claim we'll start to cut down some pines an’ build 
a cabin in front of that cave I was tellin’ you about.” 

This seemed to satisfy them. and they got over the rough 
ground as fast as their loaded horses could go. 

Each man had brought a pick and shovel with him, besides 
an ax and other implements they would need. 

In some places the trail was very smooth, and then they 
got over the ground pretty lively. 

It was shortly before ten o’clock when they suddenly came 
in sight of a mule wagon ahead, of them that was loaded 
with light lumber for building purposes. 

There were only two men in it, and it was quite evident 
that they were going to Catamount Creek and erect a shanty 
there. 

Wobbles turned and looked at his men. 

“Boys,” said he, “that’s jest what we want.” 

“T reckon so,” nodded Neary. 

“Well, it wouldn’t take much to git it,” spoke up Crab. 
“There’s only two of ’em.” 

“Well, what do you say, boys?” and the villainous leader 
looked at them questioningly. 

“Let’s take charge of ther stuff!” exclaimed Crab. 

“But we don’t dare to let ther men go,” spoke up Neary, 

“Oh, they'll git sassy an’ git shot,” said another. *“That’ll 
be easy enough.” 

“That’s what’s ther matter!” cried Wobbles. 
boys!” 

They put: their horses to a faster gait and rapidly over- 
took the mule wagon. 

“Hello, strangers!” called out Wobbles, as he reined in 
his horse alongside the outfit. “Where are yer goin’?” 

“To Catamount Creek,” answered the man who was driv- 
ing, while the other looked at the gang suspiciously. 

“Well, say, you don’t want them boards an’ things you’ve 
got there, do yer?” $ . 

He jerked his revolver from the holster and pointed it 
at the man’s face as he spoke. 

Then the rest of the villains got theirs out and the two 
men were covered. 4 

“Gid ap!” yelled the driver, striking the mules with his 


“Come on, 


whip and ducking his head at the same time. i 

Crack! 

Wobbles fired and missed. 

Then the other man on the wagon began firing right and 
left at the gang. 

But his aim was poor, and the next minute they all let 
go at the innocent pair and dropped them the wagon, riddled 
‘with bullets, almost. 7 

“Put ther carcasses in ther wagon ag’in, boys,” said 
Wobbles. “It won’t do to leave ’em here. Weve gone an’ 
done it now, an’ we’ve got to make a sure thing of it that 
it won’t be found out.” 

The scoundrels hastened to obey, and the next minute one 
of them was driving the team for the cave their leader had 
spinn ef,” 


CHAPTER IV. 
OUR FRIENDS ARRIVE AT CATAMOUNT CREEK 


Wild’s party kept a good watch that night, but nothing 
occurred to disturb them. 

Shortly after sunrise they were up and stirring. 

Hop Wah ‘hustled around and got the fire started so the 
bear steaks and coffee could be made ready, and, leaving 
Cheyenne Charlie in charge of the camp, Young Wild West 
and Jim Dart took a walk in the direction of the spot where 
they had left the gang of cowardly villains. 

They were not long in reaching a point where they could 
view the place. i 

“They’ve gone”. said Jim. 

“Yes,” replied Wild. “They certainly took an early start, 
Well, as we are bound for the same place they are, we will 
simply follow their trail. I hardly think they ‘vill ambush 
us on the way. They are too cowardly for that.” 
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“I don’t know about that. Sometimes a coward is the 
worst, enemy one can have. A coward is apt to think of 
things that another person would not dream of. Of course, 
they are afraid to run the chances of getting shot by us. 
They know us now, and they will be very careful not to in- 
cur our displeasure again.” 

“You can bet they will feel that they are certain of not 
being hurt before they tackle us again,” and our hero 
laughed as he thought how easy the villains had been cowed. 

They turned and walked back to the camp. 

Just before they got to it they saw Arietta running off 
to the right, her rifle in her hand. 

“What’s the matter, Et?” called out Wild. 

“Some big. game!” she answered, and then she motioned 
him to keep quiet. 

Wild and Jim followed her. 

The girl disappeared behind a clump of rocks that were 
covered with a scraggy growth of bushes. 

Just then the sharp report of a rifle rang out. 

Wild and Jim hastened in the direction it came from. 

They knew it must have been Arietta who had fired the 
shot, since it did not come from the camp. 

They reached the clump of rocks and were rounding it 
when a shrill scream rang out. 

It was the voice of Arietta! 

Wild recognized it instantly. 

“Something has happened to her, Jim,” he said. 
move on,you!” 

Pion? started on a run, but saw nothing when they got to 

the otĦer side. 

“Help! Help! 
point below them. 

The voice sounded as though it was with great difficulty 
the girl uttered the words. 

ae two boys strained their eyes to catch a glimpse wf the 
girl. $ 

That she was in some great peril our hero knew, for 
Arietta was not one who got frightened at ena small. 

The next instant the boy caught sight of her. 

Tearing. along through the bushes in a little gorge below 
was a giant elk with Arietta on his back clinging to his 
wide-branching horns. ; 

The girl was holding fast with all her might. an 
head erect, the animal tore through the gore as ey ap 
burden it bore upon its batk amounted to nothing. 

Young Wild West turned pale. 

He knew he could bring the elk down with a single shot, 
but it was probable that the girl would be killed as it made 
its death-leap. 

On straight toward a running brook the swift-footed 
animal ran. ` 

The elk was going to leap the brook! 

Wild saw this at a glance. 

On the other side was a thick bunch of bushes, and once 
there it would be lost to sight. 

He must take the chance of shooting. 

The stack of his rifle came to his shoulder, his eye glanced 
along the shining barrel and then—— 


“Get a 


Oh, Wild!” came to their ears from a 


Crack! 
The elk leaped high in the air and dropped squarely in 
the middle of the brook. . 


Arietta flew from his back like a catapult!’ 

She landed in the bushes at the other side of the little 
stream and disappeared from view. 

Followed closely by Jim, Wild ran to the spot. 

It was a good hundred yards from where he had fired 
the shot, and though he was certain that the bullet had not 
touched his sweetheart, he was afraid she had been injured 
by the fall, or perhaps by the elk before she became lodged 
upon its big back. 

But when the boys were within a dozen feet of the brook 
they saw Arietta. 

The beautiful girl’s face was very pale, but the light that 
enone in her eyes told that she was more frightened than 


hurt. 

“Oh, Wild!” she cried. 

“Are you hurt, little one?” our hero cried, as he leaped 
over the brook and caught her in his ‘arms. 

“No, I am. not hurt. But what a surprise that was! I 
shot one, and then another large elk pounced upon me and 
caught me on its antlers. I held on, Wild, because I knew I 
would be k'lled if the creature tossed me from it. Then I 
got on its hack.” 


“You, did right, Et. 
jured?” 

“I may have a couple of bruises, but no bones are broken, 
I know. See! I can walk and use my hands: the same as 
ever.” 

ou are a very lucky girl, Arietta,” said Jim Dart, “I'll 
bet that is the strangest ride you ever took. 

“It surely is, Jim.” 5 

In five minutes the girl was herself again. 

Then Cheyenne Charlie and his wife and Eloise appeared 
on the scene.» 

It was soon all explained, and then the throat of the elk 
was cut so it could bleed out, after which the best part of 
the meat was cut from the carcass, and they started back. 

The girl’s rifle was found, as was the elk she had shot 
just before the other had charged her. 

The slain animal was treated as the lar, ger one had betn, 
and then they all went back to the camp. 

Arietta’s hunting-suit was torn somewhat from the rough 
experience she had undergone, but it-was soon mended by 
the girls, and then she declared she was as good as ever. 

“Well,” said Wild, “we may as well go on over to Cata- 
mount Creek, then.” 

Quarter of. an hour later they were riding over the trail 
made by the eight villains. 

fed guess we ought to be able to reach Catamount Creek 
by noon,” our hero observed. “If what those fellows said 
is true I will be surprised to find a settlement there. When 
we were there last some one who owns a piece of property 
there put up a sign denoting that the place was to be ealled 
Catamount Creek. The reason he gave it that name*was 
because Charlie shot a catamount and the beast fell into a 
creek that runs through a gully there.” 


“Well, that is a good name for it, then,” retorted Arietta. 
“T suppose the place where I had the adventure a little while 
ago ought to be called Elk Creek, then.” 

“Or Arietta Creek,” spoke up Anna. 

“Oh, that wouldn’t do! .I wasn’t shot, you know.” 

“But you was tossed over the stream by the elk as he 
tumbled into the brook.” 

“Yes, that’s so.” 

“We'll name the place on our way back,” observed Young 
Wild West. “We will take a vote on it as to what its name 
shall be.” 

“We may not go back that way, though, Wild,” “Arietta 
said. “You know you said we were to make a circle after 
we left the mining property and go back to Weston.” 

“That’s so, Et. Well, some other time will do, then.” 

They kept on till finally they struck the trail the eight 
villains and the wagon they had held up and captured had 
followed. i 

“Here’s wagon tracks, as well as footprints,” remarked the 
scout, pointing them out. “I reckon some one besides ther 
measly coyotes went this way not long ago.” 

“Well, that goes to show what those fellows said about 
there being a mining camp here is about right,” answered 
Wild. “We will push right ahead and get there as soon as 
possible.” 

It was just about noon when they came back to a Since 
page both the fresh hoofprints and wagon tracks left the 
trail. 

“What will we do, Wild, foller ther regular trail or take 
ther way them went what come ahead of us?” asked the 
scout. 

“We will follow the regular trail, I guess,” was the reply. 
“The creek isn’t more than a quarter of a mile below here, 
anyway. | We will ride down there and see what there is to 
be seen.” 

So they kept on, and in a very short time came in sight 
of half a dozen rude shanties. 

Men could be seen just quitting their work.¢ 

Some were making for their shanties and others were 
kindling fires in the open to boil their coffee. 

“There’s more here than what that fellow said, ” observed 
Jim Dart. “They probably came after he left.” 

“Well, I just want to see if any one has jumped my 
claim,” retorted Wild. “I guess they haven’t, for there is 
the property over there. It doesn’t look as though any one 
has been working there, does it? The old mine that some 
one dug there before I bought the place didn’t pan out ary- 
thing, and since that time it has marked the claim as one of 
the no-good sort.” 


Now. are you sure you are not in- 
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“But thexe may be something on the claim, Wild,” spoke 
up Arietta. 

“Yes, there may be, but I guess it, will have to be a case 
of good luck if it is found. However, I am going to take 
E — look over the ground before we leave Catamount 

ree 

One. of the shanties bore a cian, which read: 


“The Black Hills Inn. 
“Food and Shelter for Man and Beast. a 


“I don’t know as we want any food or aler just now,” 
observed Young Wild West. “But we do want a little in- 
formation.” 

“Are you the boss?” he asked of a man who was standing 
in the door of the shanty smoking a pipe, while he gazed 
at them curiously: 

“Yes, sir, Pm ther boss of the Black Hills Inn,” was the 
reply. “Jest please tell me how I kin sarve yer, sir.” 

“Well, we happen to own a little land here, and so thought 
we would come over and look after it. Has any one struck 
it rich around here yet?” 

“I’m ther only one, I reckon.” 

“So you did strike it rich, then?” 

“Yes, sir. You might say that I’m cut out to live on 
ther sunny side of ther road ther rest of my nateral life.” 

-“Where’s your claim, boss?” spoke up Cheyenne Charlie. 

Right here.” 

“Right here?” and then our friends looked around and 
could not see the least sign of the ground having been 
-broken. 

“Yes, sir, right here,” exclaimed the keeper of the inn. 
“I jest took possession of ther claim; put up this shanty, 
an’ then got that sign on it as quick as I could. I only had 
a gallon of liquor to open up business with, but I’ve got 
plenty now. There was jest fourteen population here afore 
you folks showed up, but as whisky is fifty cents a drink, 
an’ each man drinks from ‘two to ten drinks a day, I’ve struck 
it rich, an’ don’t you furgit jt!” 

“I see ther p'int,” said Cheyenne Charlie, grinning at the 
man. 

“I reckon you do,” “Kin I sell you folks 
any’ whisky ?” 

_“No,” answered Wild. 
used in this crowd.” 

“Well, I ain’t much in ther way of gittin’ you up a high- 
falutin dinner, but I’ll do ther best I kip.” 

“All right. Get us something to eat.” 

“I expect to have a few hunks of bacon an’ sich any min- 
ute: I sent over to Deadwood after a load of lumber to 
build my place bigger, an’ I told ’em to fetch along a few 
necessaries with ther lumber. It is nigh onto a week since 
ther men has been gone; an’ it’s about time they was show- 

up. 
“What did they have, a mule rig?” queried Charlie. 

“Yes, that’s what they had. Four of the best mules to 
be found in ther West, hitched to a big wagon. That’s my 
outfit. 

“Well, we was follerin’ ther trail made by mules an’ a 

wagon to about a quarter of a mile below here when it 
switched off to the left instead of keepin’ right on for here.” 

“Switched off to ther left, you say!” echoed the innkeeper. 
“That’s mighty strange.” 

“It is a fact, though,” spoke up Young Wild West. “We 
were following eight men who were bound to this place, and 
they switched off to the left, too, according to the trail.” 

“Then somethin’ funny has happened, strangers!” 


was the retort. 


“There is very little of that stuff 


CHAPTER: V. 
HOP WAH TENDS BAR. 


$ “What was the man’s name, Hop—the fellow who was 
bossing the hanging business?” asked Wild of the China- 


man. 

“Wobbles! Me remember allee samee well,” was the reply. 

“Do you know anybody by that name?” and our hero 
turned to the man in the door of the shanty. ” 

“Yes, there was a feller here by that name,” was the re~ 
tort. “He went away to git some of his friends to come 
back here an’ work.” 

“Well, they are back here, then?” 


“I ain’t.seen ’em.” 

“I don’t mean just here. They are not very far’ away. 
There are eight of them, and those were the fellows we 
were following. -They turned to the, left and the mule 
wagon turned to the left. That means that Wobbles and 
his gang Have taken charge of your outfit.” 

“Tf I had a bartender I’d take a ride out there an’ see.” 

“Me tendee bar!” spoke up the Chinaman, sliding Eoi 
the back of his mule with wonderful quickness. “Me tendce 
bar in Fliseo; me know allee ’bout.” 

“All right! I reckon IIl trust you. I don’t know any ot 
yer from a side of sole leather, but I’m satisfied you're sall 


right. My name is Sam Skinner, an’ I try to use people 
right, I do.” 
“Well, Mr. Skinner, I guess you had better not let our 


Chinaman tend bar for you. 
best customer himself.” 2 

“PIL take chances on that. He says he has tended bar 
in ’Friseo, an’ I reckon he oughter be able to do it here.” 

“All right, then. PII agree.” 

“Me no takee one dlink,” spoke up Hop, shaking his head 
in a decisive way. “Me goodee Chinaman.” 

“Jest let me have your mule to ride out to ther claim 
of Wobbles, then. Remember that ther liquor is fifty cents 
a drink an’ ther cigars ther same price. I ain’t got no license 
from ther government yet, so if one of ther ’ficials comes 
aloni jest tell him Pll be ready to pay as soon as I git 

ack.” 


I am afraid he would be the 


Our friends now dismounted, and the minute thé China- 
man turned his mule over to Skinner the man mounted and 
rode away. 

“I wonder who is going to get our diradi for us?” spoke 
up Arietta, as she looked: around. 

“I am!” exclaimed a meek-looking man, poking his head 
from the door. “Im ther cook of this hotel, but I ain’t al- 
lowed to tend bar. How many is there of you?” 

“Never mind bothering about it,” answered Arietta, no- 
ticing that the fellow was not over-clean in his general make- 
up. “We will pitch our camp near by and get our Onn, din- 
ner, I guess.” 

“Justpas you say, Et,” said Wild. ` 

“It will be very little trouble,” remarked Anna. 

“And if it is a trouble to us, I think we will bé more 
satisfied,” added Eloise. 

Wild and his partners looked at ‘each pies and smiled. 

Meanwhile Hop Wah had taken possession of the bar. 

Two boards placed on barrels was all the counter there 
was, and behind this were three barrels marked whisky. 

One. of them had a spigot in it and on a shelf above the 
eee was a quart bottle that was, about half-full of the 
stu. 

There were just fou glasses to be found in the place, and 
these were of the old-fashioned sort, very heavy and thick 
and holding a rather small quantity. 

But as the miners always took a glass full of whisky when 
«they paid fifty cents for it, this was a wise precaution. 

The bigger the glasses the less Skinner’s profit. 

Young Wild West did not mean that his Chinese servant 
should get under the influence of liquor. 

When he was that way Hop was a regular thief. 

He would steal anything he could get his\hands on, just 
for the fun of,it, and then he would lie out of it and stick 
to it, even if he was caught with the articles on his person. 

But our hero thought that once Skinner insisted on his 
taking charge he would allow him to do it. : 

He meant to keep an eye on him, though. 

Nearly every man belonging to the mining camp had 
gathered at the inn when our friends stopped there. 

They were glad to see the new arrivals, more especially 
females. 

Miners like to see women or girls come to camp, and, as 
a rule, they treat them with the utmost respect. 

There was a vacant spot directly opposite the Black Hills 
Inn, so Wild suggested that they pitch their camp there. 

While Charlie and Jim helped the girls to get something 
ready for dinner Wild remained at the shanty, so he could 
keep a watch on the Chinaman. eS 

Already Hop was doing’ quitè a business.~ 

“Me gleat bartender in Pekin,” he was telling one of the 
miners. “Me sellee more whisky than all bartenders put 
į together. Me likee be bartender.” 

“You have got a slick way of handlin’ ther bottles an’ 
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glasses,” retorted the miner. “Jest have a drink yourself. 
I reckon I’ve got ther money to pay you.” 

“Allee light; me dlinkee one whisky.” 

He poured a glassful and swallowed it at a single gulp. 

“Puttee hot, so be; allee samee pepper!” he exclaimed, 
making a wry face. 

“Tt ain’t ther best stuff that’s distilled, I reckon,” was 
the grinning rejoinder. 

Then another man asked the Chinaman to have a drink. 

“Stop it, Hop!” called out Wild. “You know the rules 
when you’re traveling with me.” 

The miner who had seen fit to invite the Celestial to drink 
looked at our hero with an angry gleam in his eye. 

He was a big fellow, raw-boned and no doubt very strong. 

“What are you puttin’ your oar in fur, young feller?” 
he asked. “You don’t own ther Chinee, do yer?” 

g “No, I don’t own him,” was the calm retort; “but he is 
in my employ, and I never allow any one in my employ to 
get drunk during working hours, if I can help it.” 

“Well, I reckon you won’t stop ther Chinee from takin’ 
a drink with me—not if I know myself!” 

“Well, I don’t know whether you know yourself or not; 
I am quite sure I don’t know you. Anyhow, Hop is not go- 
ing to take another drink! If I can’t stop it any other 
way I'll tend bar myself.” 

“See here, young feller! You jest go outside an’ take a 
walk around. Jest mind your business; it’ll do yer good.” 

As the miner spoke he took hold of Wild’s arm and at- 
tempted to push him to the door. 

But the boy did not budge. 

“Take your hands off me!” he coolly observed. 
don’t Pll throw you out!” 

“You'll do what?” and then he made an effort to pick 
Wild up. 

But he made the mistake of his life, as many others had 
done before him. 

There was a quick scuffle and the big miner whirled 
around like a top. 

Then the first thing the spectators knew he was shooting 
out of the door head first, : 

“He landed on all fours a couple of yards from the shanty, 
and then, in an effort to get up, rolled over on his face. 

“Now, Hop,” said Wild, “don’t. you drink any more till 
‘the proprietor comes back.” i 

“Allee light, Misler Wild.” was the reply. “Me no dlinkee 
whisky when you say so. Me allee samee Melican man.” 

By this time the miner had got upon his feet and gath- 
ered himself together. 

“Did you do that alone, young feller?” he asked, looking 
around at the surprised and grinning faces of those who 
belonged at the camp. 

“Oh, yes, I did it all alone. I don’t need any help to 
take care of such fellows as you are. Are you satisfied, or 
do you want some more?” 

“T reckon I’ve had enough of that kind of work. What’s 
your name, young feller?” 

“Oh, my name is Young Wild West.” 

“From over in Weston!” exclaimed a miner who had been 
doing considerable smiling. I thought so. Hummer, you 
made a big mistake when you tackled that feller.” 

“Gosh! I should say I did. I’ve heard of yer, Young 
Wild West. You’re what they call ther Prince of ther 
Saddle an’ Champion Deadshot of ther West, ain’t yer?” 

“Yes, I believe I do go by those titles,” replied our hero. 

“An’ you kên lick your weight in wildeats, too!” 

“Well, I don’t know about that. I never ‘had a chance 
to try it.” 

“There ain’t no man as kin stand up in front of yer an’ 
lick yer, though, is there?” 

“To tell the truth, I never yet met one.” 

“An’ I was fool enough to tackle yer! Well, well!” 

“Never mind. Forget all about it. Now-I will treat 
the crowd to cigars. heard the landlord say he had some. 
Come, Hop! Get that box of cigars out.” 

‘ant gitte putty quick,” answered the Chinaman, and he 
id. 
Every man of them took a cigar with Wild, and he paid 
the bill, the Celestial putting the money in the tin box that 
was used as a money drawer. s 

„Our hero now walked out of doors and all hands followed 


“If you 


im. 
“What is the prospect here?” he. asked, looking at them. 
“Fine!” answered the man who had been doing more 


grinning than any of the rest. “I reckon there’ll be lots 
of dust taken out around these diggin’s afore many weeks. 

“I came to look at some property I own over here. It 
struck me that there might be something in it.” ; 

“Yes, I know where your claim is. It’s ther old mine. 
Well, I don’t know as I’d bother much with that. ; Others 
tried it there, an’ they must have failed, else they’d have 
kept at it. Id rather strike some place that hadn’t been 
give up.” Z 

“That’s so, too, but since I came by the land in a trade, 
I thought I’d come over and look at it, anyhow. 

Wild happened to cast a look back into the bar-room. 

He was just in time to observe Hop Wah taking a sly 
drink. Z 3 

The Chinaman did not see him looking, and, smacking 
his lips, he dropped upon his knees and proceeded to fill a 
bottle from the barrel. 7 

When he got it full he placed it in one of the many pockets 
his loose gown contained. ; 

Then he walked from behind the improvised bar and came 
out of doors. 

“Velly fine day,” he said, looking at Wild. $ 

“Yes, quite so,” -was the reply. “Have you just found 
it out?” : 

“Yes, Misler Wild, me no notice before.” i P: 

“Well, do you see this?” and Wild suddenly whipped out 
one of his revolvers. 4 

“Me no—me no understand.” Zan 

“You don’t, eh? Well, I’ll make you, then.” 

Our hero saw just where the bottle of whisky was. 

He could see the imprint as it bulged out beneath the 
loose gown. : 

He brought the muzzle of the revolver around in an off- 
hand way until it covered the spot. 

Then he pulled the trigger. i 

Crack! i : p 

As the report rang out Hop leaped high in the air, and a 
stream began flowing from his gown to the floor, while the 
jingle of broken glass could be heard. 

“Now, Hop, you pay for that bottle of whisky when the 
boss comes baek, do you hear?” 

“Me hear, Misler Wild; me gotee velly good ears.” R 

The miners looked in amazement and Cheyenne Charlie 
and Jim Dart came across to learn what was up. 

“Hop stole a bottle of whisky, that’ all,” said our hero, 
with a smile. “I just broke the bottle with a bullet, so it is, 
all right. He has got to pay for it, you know.” 

“Ther yaller-skinned heathen is always up to somethin’!” 
exclaimed the scout. “Some of these times he’ll git it fur 
fair.” f ; 

Just’ then 
mule. i 

“Them eight fellers has killed my two men an’ took ther 
wagon an’ all there was in it!” he exclaimed, excitedly. 


the keeper of the inn came riding back on the 


CHAPTER VI. 
ARIETTA’S GREAT DISCOVERY. 


Young Wild West and his two partners were not a 
little surprised when they heard Skinner say that Wobbles 
and his crowd had killed the’ two men who had come over 
from Deadwood with the mule wagon. 

They knew the nature of the gang pretty well, but they 
hardly thought they would murder two men for the sake of 
taking the wagon and its load from them. 

“Are you sure they killed the men?” Wild asked. 

“Well, they ain’t anywhere to be found, so it looks that: 
way,” was the reply. 

“Did you find the woman?” 

“No.” 

“Nor the mules?” 

“No, I only found ther tracks of ’em. 
ther lumber what was in ther wagon.” 

“You did, eh? Where was it?” 

“Up on ther claim Wobbles owns. 
a shanty out of it.” 


But I did find 


Ther men are buildin’ 


“Oh, I see! And the mules, wagon and two men who 
were supposed to be coming over with the load can’t be 
found?” ' 
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“Nope! But I seen blood spots on ther boards that was 
in ther wagon,” and Skinner shook his head decisively. 

“That looks as though ther measly coyotes did kill ther 
two men,” Cheyenne Charlie spoke up. ai 

“Yes, I think so, too, Charlie,” retorted Wild. 

ou he thought it over, and then turning to the innkeeper, 
said: 

“It may be that the two men will show up by and by. 
They might have been driven from the wagon by the gangs 
you know.” 

“That’s so. But I’ll bet that they’ve been done fur by 
Wobbles an’ his crowd. I could tell by ther way they acted.” 

“What did they say to you when you went there?” 

“They told me that they had brought the boards. an’ 
things with them, an’ that ther wagon had gone on back.” 

“Couldn’t you see whether the outfit had turned around 
or not?” 

“Yes, I could see that it hadn’t. But ther ground was so 
much trampled around where they was workin’ that you 
couldn’t tell which way ther wagon did go. I seen ther 
boards had blood on ’em, an’ then I made up my mind that 
it was* my team that had been stole, an’ that ther two 
men had been shot by ’em.” 9 

“Did you accuse them of it?” questioned Jim Dart. 

“No, I thought it was best not to. Them fellers look 
like regular scoundrels, they do. 
with lead.” ; . 

“Well, we’ll take a ride over there pretty soon,” said 
Young Wild West. “I guess we'll find out whether they 
killed the two men or not.” 

“Good! .I reckon you fellers is jest ther ones to go over 
there an’ talk to that crowd. But you want to look out fur 
’em. They’re a bad Jot, an’ PI bet on it!” 

“Oh, we have met.a couple of times before. They were 
going to hang our Chinaman just for the fun of the thing 
when I struck them the first time. I shot the rope they 
were hauling him up with and then made them let him go.” 

“You didn’t do that alone, did yer?” 

“Oh, that wasn’t much to do. They are nothing but 
cowards, you know.” 

“Young Wild West wouldn’t be afraid to tackle a whole 
regiment,” spoke up the man Wild had thrown out of the 
shanty while the proprietor was away. “Skinner, you’d 
oughter been here a little while ago an’ seen what he done 
‘to me.” 

* “Young Wild West, you said?” 

“Yes, that’s who I am,” spoke up our hero. “I don’t know 
as there is anything so very wonderful about me, but some 
people’ seem to think there is.” 

“Well, I’ve’ heard enough about yer to make me think 
there’s something wonderful about yer!” exclaimed Skinner. 
“JT didn’t know who you was, though.” 

“Well, I always treat every one I meet about the way 
they should be treated, and so do my partners.” 

Just then Arietta called to Wild that dinner was ready. 

“So you ain’t goin’ to eat with us, then?” said Skinner 
in surprise. 


“No. The girls thought they might as well use up some 
of the game we had. They preferred to cook their own 
meals.” 


“Well, I’vé got a mighty good cook here. I wonder where 
in thunder he is, though?” ; 

-~ The landlord darted inside to look for the reader of 
“Robinson Crusoe” and our friends waited to see what would 
happen. ‘ 

The next minute there was a howl, and then out came 
the meek-looking fellow, whose lack of cleanliness had set 
the girls against eating at the shanty inn, with a rush, a 
book clasped in his hand. ° 

“PIL git your dinner right away!” he yelled. “I was. jest 
in ther interestin’ part where Robinson finds ther print of a 
man’s foot. Leave me alone, Mr. Skinner, an’ Pll do my 
work right away.” 

“That galoot is about half crazy, I reckon,” remarked 
Cheyenne Charlie. “Wild, jest make ther heathen pay fur 
ther bottle of whisky, an’ then we’ jine ther women folks 
at eatin’ our dinner.” 

“That’s so!” exclaimed our hero. 

Then he made Hop Wah produce the money and pay it 
over to the landlord. 

Skinner was astonished when he heard what had happened. 

He gave the cook a kick that sent him flying toward the 
kitchen and then went behind the counter. 


I didn’t want to git filled f 


“Everything is all right but ther bottle,” he said: “Ther 
Chinaman took in all ther money I expected him to, but I 
goni „want to lose that bottle, ’cause it was ther only one 

ad. 


“Make him pay for it,” said Wild. “He was going to 
steal it, so I shot while it was in his pocket.” 

“Taint ther payin’ part of it; it’s ther bottle itself.” 

“Well, we will try and find you one from our stores that 
will answer the purpose,” said Jim. 

Then our friends went over and had their dinner. 

They had waited a rather long time for it, but it seemed 
to taste all the better for the delay. 

“Wild, what are we going to do after dinner?” asked 
Arietta. 

“We will go over and look at the old mine the first thing. 
After that I think we will pay a visit to Wobbles and his 
gang, especially if the two men don’t show, up,” was the 
reply. : 

The girl seemed very anxious to get to the claim. 

“I don’t know why it is,” she said. “But I won’t be satis- 
fied until I have had a good look around that piece of 
property.” 

“Well, it won’t take very long to satisfy you, I guess,” 
retorted Wild. “We will go just as soon as you are ready.” 

Eloise was taken with a bad headache right after eating, 
so she was not exactly fit to go over to the claim. 

“You go with Wild, Et,” said Anna, “I will stay here with 
Eloise.” ae 

“Tl tell you what we’ll do,” spoke up our hero. “Ari- 
etta and Charlie will go with me to the mine, and the rest 
of you can stay here. We won’t be gone so long, anyhow. I 
think it needs Jim to watch Hop, for I am quite certain that 
the almond-eyed rascal is in just the humor to go on’a 
spree.” 

“Well, I will see to it that he does not get any more 
whisky,” Dart answered. 

It being satisfactory to all hands, Wild, Arietta and the 
scout set out an foot for the old mine, which was not more 
than a quarter of a mile away. $ 

Fhe found that the nearest claim that was being worked 
was about two hundred yards from the spot. 

They talked to the miner who owned this for a few min- 
utes and then made their way to the shaft, which was 
pretty well obscured by a rank growth of weeds and yines. 

“We can’t git down there without a ladder,”’said Charlie, 
as he knelt to the ground and peered over the édge of 
the me F 
“The man we just passed has a ladder,” spoke up Arietta. 

“That’s so,” exclaimed Wild. “I will go and get it.” 

The miner was more than willing to let him have the 
ladder. 

“You'll need a light of some kind when you git down 
there,” he said. “Here’s a torch that'll do, I reckon. 1 
heard a feller say not long ago that there’s a couple of 
skeletons at ther bottom of ther shaft. He started to go 
down once jest out of curiosity, an’ when he seen ther grin- 
nin’ skulls he got out ag’in in a hurry. Skeletons of men 
aint nice things to look at nohow.” ; ‘ 

“I can’t say they are,” Wild answered. “Still, a couple 
of skeletons won’t keep us from going down. One thing, 
you know, a skeleton can’t do any harm.” 

“But bones don’t like to be disturbed, I reckon,” and 
the miner shrugged his shoulders in a superstitious way. 

Young Wild West smiled and then carried the ladder and 
torch over to the mine, where his sweetheart and the scout 
awaited him. 

“So you got it, eh?” remarked Charlie. “An’ you’ve got 
a pine torch, too. Well, that’s jest what we want.” 

He took the ladder and let it run down to the bottom of 
the shaft. 

It was not a deep one and the ladder was quite long 
ome ‘ : 5 ` 
“Who’s goin’ down first, Wild?” Charlie asked, as he 
lighted the torch. 

“I don’t know as that makes any difference, so long as 
it is either you or I. Arietta shouldn’t go down there until 
we know whether it is a fit place for her.” 

“Well, I’ll lead ther way if .you’re willin’.” 

“Certainly. Go ahead.” 

The scout stepped upon the rungs of the ladder and began 
to descend into the dark place. aa 

When he got to the bottom there was a short silence and 
then he called out: 
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“There’s some bones down here, sure enough, but I reckon 
they won’t hurt anybody. Come on down!” 

“I am not afraid of bones, Wild,” said Arietta. “Shall 
{ go next?” 

“Yes, little one,” he answered. “Go on; PI come right 
after you so quickly that Pll be in danger of stepping on 
your Se age eee: 

A “Oh, ‘ll get. down there before you get a chance to do 
hat. 

“Well, don’t be in too much of a hurry and fall.” 

“Don’t worry about that, Wild.” 

The girl now stepped upon the ladder. 

“All right! Come on down!” Charlie sang out from below. 

She was not long in getting to the bottom of the pit. 

And Wild was right after her, as he had said he would be. 

There was enough light that'came in from above to dis- 
close the two@rinning skeletons stretched out at full length 
on the ground. 

‘But as they lay under a sort of ledge, it made it impos- 
sible for them to be seen from above. 

Cheyenne Charlie stood on one side holding the torch 
over his head in silence. 

It was rather a grewsome sight, but Young Wild West 
took it in very quickly. Close beside either skeleton lay a 
rusty revolver, and near the feet of one was a spade. 


“It looks very much as though a duel has been fought,, 


and that both principals went under,” he said. 


“That’s jest what I was thinkin’,” nodded the scout. “By 
jingo! but they must have shot at ther same time, Wia” 

“It’s too bad that such a thing occurred,” spoke up Ariet- 
ta, her face pale from the rather ghastly ‘sight. “But what 
do you suppose they got to shooting at each other for?” 

“That’s what we don’t know,” answered Charlie. “Wild, 
how long do you s’pose them skeletons has been here?” 

“Many e was the reply. “The bones are quite 
white. „It is quite likely that they were here when I came 
in ponien of the claim.” * 

“There is a passage over there!” exclaimed the sweet- 
heart of the dashing young deadshot, “and I hear the sound 
of running water, too.” 

She was anxious to get away from the ghastly relies of 
humanity, and, stepping over, she picked up the rusty spade 
and peered into the mouth of the passage. 

Cheyenne Charlie followed. her with the torch and held it 
aloft so she would have a good view of the interior. of the 
passage. 

Suddenly the girl gave a- startled cry and peered into 
what had once been the bed of a running stream. 


There was a tiny stream trickling through the center of 
it now, but close to the edge of it she saw something bright 
and shining. 

It was a nugget of gold. 

But that was not all! 

The light from the torch in Charlie’s hand lighted the 
dry bed of the stream with a bright glare and all the bot- 
tom shone with a strange reddish glare. 

‘The scout remained motionless and looked at the sight 
with distended eyes, but the girl reached out with the spade 
and drew the nugget to her. F 

Then she turned to the shaft with it in her hand. 

“What do you think of that, Wild?” said Arietta, as she 
page the nugget. “There is a lode of pure gold right 

ere! 

“Great Scott!” he cried. 
of the duel to the death.” 

Wild was very much astonished. 

But he quickly, recovered himself and said: 

“Et, you have made a great discovery.” 


“That must have been the cause 


B- CHAPTER VII. 
IHE OUTLAWS OF CATAMOUNT CREEK. 


Wobbles and his followers reached the cave that was on 
the rear end of his claim in short order after the mule 
team was headed that way. 

“Do yer know who them fellers was?” Crab asked hatin, 
as they came to a halt at the mouth of the cave, which was 
a large and spacious one, though the entrance was not much 
larger than the door of a carriage-house. 


“No, I never seen ’em afore,” was the reply. “But that 
don’t make any difference. "T'ain’t likely any one knows ’em 
at Catamount Creek.” 

“What are yer goin’ to do with ther mules an’ wagon?” 

“Well, I reckon wed better put ’em back in ther cave. 
It’s a big place in there, an’ there’s a way to git out in a 
little gully about a hundred yards back, tog. I was in ther 
eave an’ had a look around when I was here afore.” 

“Well, ther best thing to do is to drive right in, then,” 
suggested Neary. “We kin unload ther lumber afterwards.” 

; Gopal the leader exclaimed. “Git right in there with 
em!” 

The man who had driven the mules from the scene of the 
cowardly murder quickly drove into the mouth of the cave. 

“I guess it would be a good idea to git rid of them two 
carcasses ther first thing of all,” he said. 

“Right you are!” cried Neary. “Lend a hand, boys, an’ 
we'll take ’em somewhere an’ bury ’em.” 

$1 guess you won’t have to take ther trouble of diggin’ a 
hole,” spoke up Wobbles. “There’s a hole that looks like 
a well right in ther back part of ther cave. Jest drop šem 
in there.” Re 

“Show us’ where it is, then.” 

The villainous leader óf the’ cowardly band got out a 
small dark-lantern from his capacious saddle-bags, and, 
going into the cavernous place, lighted it. 

He walked back perhaps a distance of a hundred feet and 
then paused before an opening that was oval in shape and 
more than large enough to take the body of a horse. : 

Just how deep it was could not be estimated: by looking 
into it, as the light from the lantern only penetrated | it 
about a dozen feet. 

“Here yer are!” called out Wobbles. “Fetch ’em here!” 

Then he picked up a stone the size of an egg and let it 
drop in the hole. 

He counted six before he heard it strike the bottom, so 
he was satisfied that it was plenty deep enough to bury the 
bodies of the murdered men. 

“T reckon that was put here jest fur ther purpose of 
plantin’ somebody,” he muttered. “Gee! but wouldn’t I like 
to chuck Young Wild West down there! Td put him there 
alive, too, if I could, so if ther drop there didn’t finish him 
he’d die by inches.” 

Four of the men came up just then with the bodies of 
the slain pair, and without any ceremony they were dropped 
into the hole. 

“One of ‘em has got a lariat wound about his waist,” said 
Neary, with a fiendish chuckle. “I reckon that might help 
him to git through ther other world, but it wont do him 
any good in this.” 

“That’s so!” exclaimed Crab. “I furgot to take ther re- 
volver that was in ther belt of ther feller, too. Jove! S’pose 
he comes to an’ goes to shootin’!” 

Then all hands laughed. 

It was a great joke, so they thought. 

They talked over it as lightly as though they had simply 
got rid of the offal of a bear. 

The unloading of the big wagon started in and proceeded 
rather briskly until one of the villains suddenly unearthed 
some provisions. 

Sides of bacon, a couple of hams, sugar, flour, salt and 
a case of wine! 

That was what was stowed beneath the pile of lumber. 

“Great gimcracks!” cried Wobbles. “If we ain’t in luck, 
no one ever was, boys! I reckon it all comes from us runnin’ 
afoul of Young Wild West an’ his. gang!” 

“That’s what!” retorted Crab. “Good luck, always should 
follow bad luck, I reckon.” 

There were four dozen bottles of the wine, and Wobbles 
promptly gave each man one of the bottles. 

“All take a drink,” said he, “an’ then we'll git to work 
puttin’ up a shanty right in front of this cave. We ain’t got 
no time to Jose, “cause some one might happen along at 
any minute.” 

Ten minutes later they were working away at building 
the shanty. 

It so happened there were nails and dente in the wagon, 
and as some of them were rather handy, they got up the 
frame in quite a hurry. 

Then the front was Saied on and they began on the sides. 

It was while they were doing this that Skinner, the pro- 
prietor of the Black Hills Inn, came upon them. 

But they soon scared him off, and when he went away 
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they worked at the job they had before 
energy. 

By the middle of the afternoon the shanty was all done 
but the roof. 

There were not sufficient boards to cover it, so they cut 
cedar boughs and made them answer the purpose. 
„¿ I reckon this is good enough fur anybody,” observed 
_Wobbles, as he surveyed the work. “It looks jest like a 
shanty built ag’in ther face of a cliff, an’ I reckon ’tain’t 
likely that any one will know ther difference.” 

“How about gittin’ ther wagon out?” asked one of the 
men. i 

“That can’t be did without tearin’ ther shanty down,” an- 
swered Crab, shaking his head. 

“Well, we don’t want’ to git it out, do we?” spoke up their 
leader. 

“No, that’s so.” 

“Ther mules will find their way out through ther back 


them with redoubled 


of ther cave into ther gully if you let ’em alone. We don’t. 


want them, eltner, su iev ein yo!” 

“That’s right!” exclaimed Neary. “Were ther outlaw 
gang of Catamount Creek, an’ we don’t care fur nothin’! 

ooray!” f 

The men gave a cheer and then proceeded to finish the 
wine left in the bottles they had opened. 

it was a strong, red wine, was intoxicating, and with a 
bottle apiece, they began to grow hilarious. 

“What. did yer say we was a little while ago, Neary?” 
asked Wobbies, his evil eyes sparkling with excitement. 

“I said we was ther outlaw gang of Catamount Creek,” 
answered the villain, who really seemed to have more nerve 
than any of the rest.” - 

“Good! Thats what I calls great. Boys, what do yer 
say if some of us goes out to ther trail an’ sees if there’s 
any one showin’ up?” j 
_ This suggestion struck them favorably, and almost in- 
stantly every man was on his feet. 

Then, with Wobbles in the lead, they hastened back to 
the trail that led to the group of ‘shanties a little beyond. 


It seemed that luck was with the villains just then—that,| 1 


is, if it could be called luck. 

Almost the first thing they’ set eyes on was a prairie 
schooner drawn by a yoke of oxen approaching! g ~ 

It was a vehicle that had been built years before, but it 
was still in a good state of preservation. 

An elderly man was driving, and beside him sat a woman, 
who. was evidently hisi wife. 7 i 

The villains looked at the outfit-in surprise. 

They had not expected to see anything of the kind, and 
they looked at one another, at a loss what to do about it. . 

But the couple in the front of the wagon had seen them. 

The old man waved his hat and flourished his whip, 

“How are yer, strangers?” he called out. “Is this ther 
trail thatleads ter ther new minin’ camp what’s called Cata- 
mount Creek?” 

“Yes,” answered Neary, who was the first to get his 
tongue in: working order. 

Then in a whisper he added, as he turned to Wobbles: 

“We might as well gobble up that outfit, same’s we done 
ther other one. Were ther outlaw gang of Catamount 
Creek; yer know, an’ we might jest as well go it whole nog 
or none.” 

“That’s right!” exclaimed the leader. “Boys, jest-man- 
age to surround ther rig, an’ when I say ther word let ’em 
have it!” 

“Ther woman, too?” queried Crab, who seemed to have 
just the vestige of a man in him. 

“Waal, no! Well jest make ’em hold up their hands 
first off, then.” 

Then the eight scoundrels walked out and the oxen were 
brought to a halt. 

i “What’s the matter with you’men?” asked the old man, 
looking at them in surprise. “There ain’t nothin’ ther mat- 
ter, is there?” y 

“There ain’t nothin’ ther matter with us, you kin bet!” 
answéred Wobbles, with a grin.- “How are yer, missus ? 
How would you like to take ther job as cook fur this here 
gang?” 

“pay!” snapped the woman, “I don’t like ther looks of 
you folksé -You’d best not git too insultin’ to us, or you'll 
git hurt!” 

“Git hurt, hey?” spoke up Neary. “Who’d hurt us?” 

“J, for one! An’ then there’s my husband here, an’ a 
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young man an’ my daughter, too. Every one of us kin 
shoot, you bet!” s 

As she said this she pointed a pistol at the villain so 
suddenly that he drew back with a ery of alarm. 

“I thought that would fetch you!” the woman “cried. 
“Hurry up, Sim! Jest git your Winchester on this crowd!” 

Then there came a clatter of hoofs and a young man 
showed up on a big bay horse, followed closely by a. girl of 
seventeen, who rode a white steed. 

Both of them had rifles to their shoulders ready to fire at 
the least provocation. i 

There was only one thing for Wobbles to do just then, 
and that was to laugh it off. S 

“We was only foolin’ you people,” he said. “Catamount 
Creek is right ahead there. You jist foller this trail an’ 


‘| you’re bound to fetch up there.” 


But when _he said ‘this he had not given up the idea of 
attacking the party. 5 ! 

He was simply trying to throw them off and get a chance 
et the drop on them. 

ere dọ you fellers belong ?” 

“In ther minin? camp,” answered Wobbles. 
got claims there.” 

“Is everybody there like you fellers?” 

“What do yer mean by that?” demanded Neary. 

“Well, if they are I reckon we’d better turn baek.”. 

Wobbles forced a laugh and the others joined in. 

“It’s all right, old man,” said he. “We wouldnt harm ¿ 
hair of your head.” AE ETO 

At this the young man lowered the rifle he had been 
covering the_villains with. > Rie 

Wobbles thought it would be best i a back to their 


asked the old man. 
“We've al. 


hers and get the travelers to follow them if they 
could; 5 . 

$ ,” said he, “if you’re goin’ to help me git my shanty 
done, ¢ome on.” : 


The men were not so thick-headed that they could not 
understand what he was dviving ac. x 

“All right,” they said, and.then they turned and fol- 
him back toward the headquarters they had taken 
ession of that day. z ; ‘ 
travelers were completely deceived by this move. 
old man started the yoke of oxen and followed. along 
afte? them. gi 

Then the young couple, who were evidently lovers, by 
the way they acted, came after them. ; 
“Instead of taking the regular trail to- the little mining 
camp they followed fhe villains’ straight to the newly- 
erected shanty. x x 

Wobbles and his men at once started in to put the finish- 
ing touches to the building. 

The old man brought his oxen to a halt and looked around 
for other shanties. i 

“Is this all there is to Catamount Creek?” he asked. 

“About,” answered Neary. “There’s a few shanties over 
there,” and he pointed in a direction that was exactly con- 
trary to where the settlement was. 

“I reckon we’ll go on, then.” 

The travelers were just going to proceed when the vil- 
lains covered them with their revolvers. 

“Ħands up!” cried Wobbles. “Ther first one to disobey 

ill die, no matter whether it is a man or a woman!” 

t was all done so quickly that there was nothing to do 
but to obey, so up went the hands of the four. 

Neary stepped up and disarmed them, and then Wobbles 
ordered them to be tied so they could not get away. ~ 
“Ten minutes later the four, travelers were marched into 
the new, shanty, their hands tied behind their backs. 

“Now that we’ve got ’em, what are you goin’ to do with 
’em?” asked Crab. 

“Kill ther two men,” was the reply, 
wimmen our servants.” 

“That’s it!” exclaimed Neary. “Were ther 
Catamount Creek, an’ don’t let anybody make a 
that!” 


“an’ make ther 


outlaws of 
mistake on 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SOME ONE WANTS THE POCKET OF -GOLD. 


“Et, you have made a great discovery!” Young Wild West 
repeated, as he looked at the lump of gold she held in her 
hand. . 
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One glance told him that it really was a nugget of the 
valuable metal, for he was a judge of it. 

“You bet she’s made a great discovery!” 
Charlie. “But just look back here, Wild! Here’s ther lode 
she spoke about. Arietta was ther one what found it, too. I 
pe ae: as I would have seen it -if she hadn’t pointed 
it ou 


“Well, I am awful glad I came down here,” remarked the 
girl, a happy light in her eyes. “Something told me I was 
going to find something here. I feel sorry to think that two 
men perished in a duel over the gold, but as it is, it all 
belongs to you, Wild. It is your claim, you know.” 

“It belongs to all of us, Et,” the dashing young fellow 
replied. “We are all partners in the gold mining business.” 

“But it has got to be called Young Wild West’s Pocket of 
Gold, though,” spoke up Charlie. “Hooray!” 

The scout forgot that his voice might be heard by some 
one above; he was so elated at Arietta’s great find. 

The cheers he gave did reach the ears of the man they 
had borrowed the ladder from, and he ran up to the mouth 
ral the shaft and listened eagerly to what was being said 

elow. 

“It is a pocket of gold, sure enough,” he heard Young 
Wild West say. “There’s a good hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth there, too.” ` 

The listening miner’s eyes glistened. 

This was the biggest strike he had ever heard of any one 
making, and he’ envied our friends. 

The man was not what might be called a villain at heart, 
but his greed for gold changed his nature somewhat, and he 
began to think of a way to get the gold those below him had 
found away from them. 

«Wild, Arietta and Charlie remained down in the shaft 
t an hour. 

When they came up they were more’ than satisfied with 
what they had found in the abandoned mine. 

“Ther stream of water that runs through there was big- 
ger once, an’ when it dried up ther pocket bégun to show.” 
said Cheyenne Charlie. “Them two fellers what found it 
ahead of us was fools to. fight over it, cause there was 
enough there fur ther pait of ’em. 
another man around here at that time,’ either.” 

“No, it is hardly likely that there was,” answered Wild, 
as he helped draw the ladder up. “They had it all to them- 
selves, but could not agree.” 

“They no doubt became crazed at finding so much gold 
all at once,” remarked Arietta, whose cheeks were glowing 
with delight at her great discovery. 

Wild and the scout carried the ladder back to the miner 
and found him working the same as he had been when they 
were there before. 

“How did yer make out?” he asked, as they thanked him 
for the use of the ladder. 

“Oh, we went down and took a look around,” said Wild, 
evasively. “It is not a very big place down there, but I 
guess we will manage to get something out of it.” 

“Well, I hope yer do.” 

There was a peculiar glint in the miner’s eyes when he 
said that, and our hero did not fail to notice it. 

“Do you know one thing?” he said to Arietta and Charlie, 
as they made their way back to the camp, “that man sus- 
picions that we have struck it rich in the old mine.” 

“Do you think so?” queried his sweetheart in “surprise. 

“Yes, I could téHby the look in his eyes that he had. 
Now, TIl tell you what I'll do, I’ll just go back there and 
take a look around. You two go on. I'll be back in a little 
while and let you know all about it.” 

“All right,” said Charlie. “You know jest what you’re 
doin’, Wild.” 

Our hero turned back and his companions went on. 

Wild waiked around so he could keep a clump of trees 
between him and the miner’s claim as he walked along. 

He was soon close enough to peer through the trees and 
see that the man was not there. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the boy, under his breath. “He has gone 
to take a look at our mine, I guess. Jove! the ladder is 
gone, too!” 

He no longer moved with caution, as he felt certain that 
the man was at the mine, if not down in it at that very 
minute. 

Wild ran swiftly to the old mine. 


said Cheyenne | 


don’ ts pose therę was | 


He saw no signs of the miner, or any one else, but when 
he got to the shaft he saw the top of a ladder sticking cut. 

‘that told him what was up. 

Peering over, he saw that there was a light below, and 
then, without the least hesitation, he started softly down 
the ladder. 2 

As our hero stepped upon the ground below he could hear 
son.e one moving in the little passage. 

The light trom a lantern or torch came from there, too, 
and partly flooded the shaft, showing up the two skeletons 
with a ghastly glare. 

Stepping over the silent figures, our hero moved to the 
mouth of the passage. 

He saw the form of a man, torch in hand, bending over 
the dry bed of the stream. 

He waited for a couple of seconds, and then in a calm 
and easy tone of voice, said: 

“What do you think of it, my friend?” 

The miner turned as if he had been hit from behind. 

When he saw the boy standing there, his arms folded and 
a amle playing about his lips, he quickly recovered him- 
self. 

A demon-like light flashed in “his eyes, and his hand 
grasped the butt of the revolver that protruded from the 
holster at his side. ’ 

“This gold is mine!” he hissed. “It is mine, TE I’m 
goin’ to take it by force! Get out of here, or PII kill you!” 

“I don’t believe you are in the habit of killing people, 
are you?”-asked Wild, moving a step nearer to him. 

“Yil kill you, though!” was the retort. “The gold is 
mine!” 

He made a move as though to raise the rca 

Biff! 

Young Wild West struck him a blow in the pit of his 
stomach with one hand and seized his wrist with the other. 

The result was that the man went down and the weapon 
was wrenched from his grasp. 

“Get out of here!” our hero cried, sternly. “If you don’t 
hurry ll shoot you, just as sure as my name is Young 
Wild West! You sneaking thief! What are you doing here, 
anyway? What right had you to come around here prying 
on us? Get out of here!” $ 

The miner staggered to`his feet, pretty well cowed. 

“Don’t shoot me!” he gasped. “I didn’t mean nothin’ by 
comin’ down here. I was a little curious, an’ wanted to see 
what was here, that’s all. I'll git right out, sir!” 

He moved toward the ladder, as though he really was in 
a hurry. 

“Bayt? said Wild, as he started to ascend. 
name? 

“Lou Bent,” was the answer, 

“Well, Lee Bent, you have been on thieving bent, so you 
just get back to your claim as fast as you can, and don’t 
you dare to mention anything of what you have seen here. 
If you do, the chances are that you will not live very long. 
Do you understand?” 

“I understand, sir.” 

“You know who I am, probably, and you have reason to 
believe I always keep my word. Now, look out for yourself. 
This pocket of gold was discovered by my sweetheart, and 
we don’t want every one in the camp to know of it just yet.” 

“T won’t say a word, Young Wild West.” 

With that the miner hastened up the ladder, minus the 
revolver he had been armed with. 


“What’s your 


Wild uickly followed up the ladder. 

“Here!” whe exclaimed; “you may as well take this back 
with you.” 

“All right.” 


Wild Ped it up and the man who called himself Lee 
Bent hurried back to his cabin. 

Then our hero hastened back to his friends. 

“Well?” said Cheyenne Charlie, questioningly. 

“I found a fellow in our mine,” was the reply. 

“What!® exclaimed all hands in a breath. 

“Yes, Me miner we borrowed the ladder of was there. 
He was kneeling before the pocket with a torch in his hand 
looking at it as a hungry dog eye: jone,” : 

“Thunder!” ejaculated Charlie. 

“He must have pried on your movements when “you bor- 
rowed the ladder of him,” said Jim. 

“Yes,” answered Wild. “There is no doubt but ‘that he did. 
Well, there is only one thing for us to do now, and that i is to 
pitch our camp right at the mouth of the shaft.” 
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“Sure!” 

“The fellow who said his name was Lee Bent was going 
bo kill the when he first saw me. He said the gold was all 

is. 

“And you knocked him down, I suppose?” said Anna. 

“Yes, I knocked him down and took his shooter away from 
him. Then I ordered him to get out of the mine in a 
hurry, and before I let him go I impressed it on his mind 
at z ne said anything abou what he had seen he would 
get shot.” 

“And he promised not to tell, of course?” Arietta observed. 

“Oh, he won’t be apt to tell nobody, unless-it is some one 
he wants to help hini get the gold away from us,” retorted 
Dart. “He is probably one of the sort who want it all them- 
selves.” ‘ 

“That is just about the way he talked, Jim.” 

“We will go over there and make our stopping-place there 
till the pocket is cleaned out, then?” 

“Yes, that’s about the only thing to do, I guess.” 

“Well, the sooner we get there the better, then.” 

“That’s right. Hop, you lazy Mongolian! Get to work! 
We are going to shift our quarters.” 

“Allee light!” was the reply from the Chinaman, who had 
been sitting on the ground with his back to a tree half asleep. 
“Me hully up, so be.”. : 

He did get a hustle on him, ‘and in a few minutes they 
were moving away from the spot. y 

As they started Skinner, the innkeeper, cane running out. 

“Ain’t goin’ to leave, are yer?” he asked. $ 

“No! e are going to pitch our camp on my claim, that’s 
all,” Wild answered. 

“When are yer goin’ to go over to them eight fellers an’ see 
about my two men what’s missin’?” 

“Just as soon as I get things fixed up on my claim. You 
can depend upon it that I’ll go there, and I'll find out what 
happened to the two men, too.” ; 

“Good enough! You’re all right, Young Wild West! You’re 
jest ther whitest feller that ever struck Catamount Creek, an’ 
there’s no gittin’ over that!” . 

“An’ you’re about ther strongest an’ quickest feller I ever 
saw, too!” exclaimed the big miner called Hummer.‘ 

“That’s all right,” Wild answered. “Don’t throw too many 
bouquets, please. I hayen’t the time just now.” 

Our friends were riding their horses when they came to the 
miner who owned the ladder this time. ; 

He was there on his claim, but he was not working. 

When he saw them coming he started in with his pick, 
however. A ; 

“That feller is thinkin’ of what he seen in the old mine,” 
Charlie observed. ‘ io 

“Yes, it has got on his mind, and I suppose it is hard for 
hirn to get it off,” replied Wild. 

“He may get desperate and do something rash,” spoke up 
Arietta. “Men will become crazed over such things, I have 
heard.” 

“Well, I don’t think he can do any harm to us,” said Charlie. 
“If there ‘was a dozen jest like him they couldn’t have a bit 
of ther gold that’s in that pocket. You found it an’ it’s on 
land that’s owned by Wild. What’s ther use of an outsider 
tryin’ to git it?” : 

“No use!” exclaimed Jim. “The man who tries to get hold 
of that gold by force will probably die for*his pains.” 

There was no water right near the mouth of the shaft, but 
there was a brook half-way between it and the claim owned 
by Lee Bent. 


“If anything happens that we can’t get water there we can |- 


get it out of the mine,” said Wild. “There is plenty there, 
and it runs right over a gold bottom. It ought to taste all 
the better for that.” 

“I should reckon so,” and the scowt chuckled. 

Wild and his partners started right in to fix up the camp in 
proper shape. : 

The tents were put up and then stones and logs were rolled 
around the edge of the shaft so the horses would not be apt 
to walk into it. i 

Cedar boughs cut-to form a carpet in the tents, and 
with blankets thrown over them they made a pretty good 
substitute. 

There was plenty of fodder for their horses, so there was 
nothing. that was really in the way of it being a fine camping- 
place, except, probably, it was not well protected in case of a 


But they did not intend to have a fight if it could possibly 
be prevented. 

The afternoon was pretty well gone when they.had things 
to their liking, and Wild suggested that they have supper. 

Then he would go and look after Wobbles and his gang. 


CHAPTER IX. 
LEE BENT JOINS THE OUTLAW BAND. 


_Lee Bent was a very agitated man when our friends passed 
his claim to pitch their camp at the mouth of the old mine. 

The greed for gold was still upon him, and the more he 
thought of the wonderful sight he had seen in the bottom of 
the mine the more he longed to be possessor of the gold. 

“If I could only git one man to help me,” he muttered. “Jest 
one man! We could do ther business all right. We could git 
that gold an’ ther place it come out of would be ther grave of 
Young Wild West an’ his gang. I never did do anything like 
mie Ak by Jove! who wouldn’t commit murder fur all that 
gold? 

He got up and paced back and forth like a crazy man. 

But toward sunset he calmed down. 

“Ther only thing I kin think of is to go an’ find Wobbles,” 
he thought. “I heard Skinner say this noon that he was back 
on his claim. I know Wobbles would do anything fur gold. 
He’s a bad one, he is—worse than ‘I am, a good sight! Pll go 
out and find Wobbles an’ see if he is willin’-to go in with me 
an’ git hold of that pocket of gold.” r ; 

Having come to this conclusion, the man who had suddenly 
been transformed into a villain put away his mining tools and 
set out over the trail. 

He knew where the claim of Wobbles was, since he had 
been one of the first arrivals at Catamount Creek. 

Bent set out with a determination to win the villain over ta 
him, not knowing that he would find a ready co-operative. 

Tf he had known how Wobbles hated Young Wild West and 
his partners he would have felt quite easy. 

He soon reached the spot andysaw the brand-new shanty. 

He walked up to it, but before he got to the door, it was 
opened and Wobbles came out. ays ‘ 

“Hello, Lee!” he exclaimed.: “What brings yer Here?” 

“I want to see yer, Wobbles,” was.the reply. “I want to 
see yer on important business.” ris . 

“Oh! I thought maybe Skinner had sent you, here fur 
somethin’.” » ‘est A 

The leader of the outlaws of Catamount Creek seemed to 
be relieved. ? 

Just then two or three of the gang came out. 

“I want to talk to you alone, Wobbles,” said Bent; “There’s 
somethin’ on my mind that’s got to come off, an’ you’re ther 
man I want to hear it—you, an’ nobody else.” 

“All right, boys, jest excuse us fur a few minutes. Will 
walk over to that rock an’ then we kin talk, Lee.” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

The two went over to the rock and the men closed the door 
of the shanty. 

“You think no one won’t hear us here?” the miner asked, 
looking around him apprehensively. 

“No; how kin they? There ain’t no one around here but 
ur gang, an’ they’re all in ther shanty. What’s ther trouble, 

ee 


“Tve found a pocket of gold, an’ there’s putty nigh a mil- 

lion in it.” 

“What!” i ` 

“That’s right. I ain’t tellin’ anything that’s wrong.” 
“Where is it?” í 

“You know ther old mine that’s about a hundred yards 
from my shanty?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, it’s in there.” 

“Git out! Pockets of gold ain’t found in places where, 
somebody has hunted ther ground all over an’ give it up.” 

“Well, ther ones that found this never come out of ther 
shaft alive.” 

“What do you mean by that?” cried Wobbles. 

“Jest what I say. That shaft was dug down by two men, 
an’ they found ther gold there. Then they had a row an’ 
fought over it; an’ both got killed. They’re there yet, least- 
wise their skeletons are.” 

The leader of the outlaw gang looked hard at the miner. 

“You say you found this?” he questioned. 
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“Yes, but not till some one else found it ahead of me.” 

“Who was it?” 

“Young Wild West an’ ther tall feller with ther black hair, 
and ther red-haired gal, too. I reckon she was ther first one 
that seen ther gold. They borrowed my ladder an’ went to 
ther old mine, so I jest follered ’em an’ listened. But you 
don’t know Young Wild West, I reckon. He’s a——” 

“Yes, I do know him!” exclaimed Wobbles. “I know him 
to my sorrow, too. Td jest like to git ther chance to put an 
end to him, that’s what I’d like!” 


“Good!” exclaimed Lee Bent, .seizing the scoundrel’s hand 
and shaking it joyously. “I couldn’t have found a better fel- 
ler than you to help me out, then.” 

“I reckon you couldn't. But tell me all about this pocket.”. 

“Well, as soon as they went away, after they’d made sure 
that it was a pocket of gold—Young Wild West said there 
was a hundred thousand dollars’ worth there, but I think 
there’s a million—I took ther ladder they brought back to me 
an’ went there. I went down ther shaft an’ seen fur myself. 
It was gold—nothing but gold! It was a wonderful sight, 
Wobbles! <A sight that would make a man do anything al- 
most even to see! I got down on my hands an’ knees an’ felt 
it. I held thertorch so I could see all over it! There was no 
mistake about it; it was ther real thing.” 

“T begin to believe yer now, Lee.” 

“Why, didn’t you believe me at first?” and the miner put 
on an injured air. “You don’t s’pose I’d come an’ tell you all 
this if it wasn’t true, do yer? What good would it do me? 
We wasn’t. so awful friendly when you went away from here 
ther other day. „I knowed you was what some folks call a 
„bad man, an’ that’s why I thought you’d be ther one to help 
me out. But wait! While I was lookin’ at ther gold an’ won- 
derin’ how I was, goin’ to git it away from them what it be- 
longed to, a voice spoke behind me an’ I found Young Wild 
West a-standing there with folded arms. Then I was so mad 
an’ excited that I swore I’d kill him, Wobbles!” 

“Why didn’t you do it?” 

SẸ meant to, but he wouldn’t let me. He was too quick fur 
me, an’ he jest knocked me down an’ en ther pistol away 
from me too easy to talk about.” 

“An’ then——” 

“An’ then he run me up out of ther shaft an’ told me if. I 
ever said a word about what I’d seen to any one he’d shoot 
me.” 

“I see ae it is,” and the leader of the outlaws shook his 
head. “You don’t think that jest me an’ you alone could git 
that gold from Young Wild West, do yer?” `, 

“We oughter if we worked things right.” 

“No! It couldn’t be done, Lee. Young Wild West ain’t ther 
kind of a feller to be downed any fashion. I know, ’cause I’ve 
shot at him twice. He hit me on ther hand with a bullet when 
he couldn’t see where I was, an’ if he was to fire at me when 
he could see me I know it would be all up with me. No, Lee; 
it will jest take me an’ all my gang to git the gold away 
fòm Young Wild West an’ his crowd.” 

“But that will be too many to divide with,” protested Bent. 

“It will be better to divide it\among eight of us than to not 
divide at all, won't it?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Welly E in ther shanty an’ we’ll have a drink. If you 
say not to say anything about it to my men, all right. I’m 
goin’ to leave it to you. But Pll tell yer one thing! You'll 
never git that gold from ther pocket unless Young Wild West 
an’ his pards is done away with—you can gamble till dooms- 
ey on that!” 

ent said nothing to this, but followed him to the shanty. 

There were no hinges on the door as yet, but a man lifted 
it aside for them to enter. 

“Git out some of that wine,” said Wobler, “This is a 
friend of mine.” 

A bottle was quickly opened, and then Lee Bent’s heart be- 
gan to warm toward the villain. 

“I think you have got putty good judgment, Wobbles,” he 
said, when he had,swallowed the second drink. “I am going 

sto leave it to you about that pocket of gold.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the leader of the outlaws, rising to his 
feet. “Boys, here’s a man what I always thought was one of 
ther straight sort. But he’s found a lot of gold, an’ he can’t 
git hold of it without ther help of a gang jest like ours is. He 
come over to ask us to help him, sKare an’ share alike.” 

“Well, I reckon we'll help him, then!” spoke up Crab. 

“Of course we will, if there’s anything fur us in ther game,” 
chimed in Neary. 


“Well, he says there’s putty nigh a million in it.” | 

“Tell us about it!” cried the men. 

Then Bent took another drink of the wine and told them the 
whole thing, just as he had related it to Wobbles. 

They were all more than willing to make a hard try for 
the gold. 

But there was not a man among them who was not afraid 
that Young Wild West would down them. 

They talked it over until it got dark, and then with a couple 
of lanterns to light the shanty, they "drank and talked some 
more, 

Finally Wobbles turned to Bent and said: 

“I reckon ther best thing you kin dẹ is to jine our outlaw 
gang. Then you'll be on an equal | footin’ with us, an’ you kin 
know jest what we’ve been up to.” 

“T’ll jine!” cried the miner. 

“All right, then. Jest take off your hat an’ hold up your 
right hand.” 

Bent did as he was directed. | 

Then the leader of the gang administered an oath to him, 
which, though rather-short, was horrible and binding. 

The man who had swerved from the pathway of right be- 
cause of his greed for gold was now in the depths of the pit 
of crime and wickedness, 

“Now, I’ve got somethin’ to show’ yer,” said Wobbles. 
“You’ve linked your fortunes with us, an’ you’re one of us. 
Jest pull them boards aside, boys!” 

Two or three boards were promptly removed from the back 
of the shanty, disclosing the mouth of the dark cave. 

“Come on!” ‘and the leader took the new recruit by the arm. 

He led him into the caye, holding the lantern before him. 

Back into a natural alcove he went, and once there, he told 
Bent to look at what there was there. 

The miner gave a start of poxpring 

“Prisoners!” he gasped. 

“Yes, four.of ’em. We took” em, an’ now we're figurin’ on 
what to do with ’em.” 


“Two of ’em is wimmen.” * 
“Yes, an’ old woman an’ a young gal. She’s a good-lookin’ 
gal, too.” 


“What did you | make ’em prisoners fur?” 

“Jest fur fun.” 

“Fur fun, you say?” 

“Well, we wanted what they had, an’ as we didn’t kill ’em, 
we had to take ’em, you see.” 

Lee Bent shrugged his shoulders. 

He was not used to such villainy. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said.. “But don’t yer think it would 
bea good idea to let ’em go?” 

“Let ’em go! What! An’ have ’em go an’ git a gang an’ 
clean us out? That would be nice, wouldn’t it?” 

“Couldn't yer git ’em to swear never to tell what happened 
to ’em? 

“They might swear to that, but they wouldn’t keep their 
word. You know that.” 

“T don’t know about that. 
they might.” 

At this juncture the old woman spoke up. . 

“Let us go an’ give us our oxen an’ wagon, an’ we'll go in 
jest ther direction you tell us to. We won’t tell any one 
wher you are or nothin’, either. We’ll swear to it, won’t we, 
Dan? 

“Yes!” exclaimed her husband from the dark corner where 
he was lying. “If you let us go we'll say nothin’ about it— 
not to a livin’ soul!” 

“There!” exclaimed Bent. “I knowed they would. Now 
you kin bet that they'll keep their word, too. Do you know 
one thing, Wobbles? Wimmen is bad things to have on your 
hands. They’re bound to make trouble, some way or another. 
Why, if you was to keep them wimmen here everything would 
go wrong. We'd never git ther gold in that pocket, as sure 


If it was to save their lives 


-as you’re born.” 


“Hanged if I don’t think he’s right, Cap,” Crab put in. 
“No good is likely to come of us keepin’ ‘em; an’ if we was 
to kill ’em it would be a sorter shame, since they never done 
nothin’ to us.” 

“Well, I reckon we'll take a vote on it, boys. 
say?” 

There was a unanimous retort in the affirmative. 

The young man or the girl had said nothing, nor did they 
now. 

They simply waited the result of the vote. 


What do you 
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————w ——_— 
“All in favor of lettin’ ther prisoners go, say aye!” said the 
eader. 
“Aye!” 
“All opposed, no.” 
“No!” 
It seemed about an even thing. 
“Hold on!” cried a voice from the darkness. 
them go! That breaks the tie!” 
Consternation seized the gang of villains. 
They started through the cave, Wobbles léading the: way, 
with the lantern. = 
Suddenly a report sounded and the glass of the lantern was 
shattered and the light extinguished. 
The nine men scattered, expecting every minute to be shot 
Some of them dropped to the ground and others hugged 
the side walls of the focky cavern. 
They remained that way for perhaps the space of a minute 
Then they heard footsteps softly retreating. 
Neary sprang to his feet. 
“Come on, fellers!” he said. 
out with ther prisoners.” 
They made a rush to the shanty and were just in time tc 
hear the door fall back in its place. 
“Well, by jingo!” exclaimed Wobbles, as he struck a match. 
“What do you think of that, boys?” 7 
Neary lighted another lantern and ran back into the cave. 
The prisoners were gone, sure enough! : 


“I vote to let 


“Ther man what shot is gittin 


CHAPTER X. 
WILD IS CAUGHT BY THE VILLAINS. 


It was just about dusk when Young Wild West started out 
to visit Wobbles and his gang. 

Wild did not know exactly where the villains were located, 
so he made his way along the trail until he came to the place 
where the wagon tracks and the hoofprints turned off, and 
then went that way. : 

He was not long in getting to the new shanty. 

But he did not go right to it. 

He was going to take a look around the vicinity first. 

Before he had been there ten minutes he located a team of 
oxen and a prairie schooner. 

They were hidden in .a gully about fifty yards from the 
shanty. $ 

Though it was pretty dark, he could see that the shanty 
was built against the face of a cliff. k 

He could see the light from inside as it came through the 
cracks of the one window, and he crept up to hear what was 
going on inside. 

Wild got there just as Lee Bent was telling the rest of the 
gang what they had told their leader. 

It is needless to say that the daring boy was surprised when 
he heard it. 

He could hear every word that passed, and when Bent was 
sworn in as a member of the gutlaw band he made up his 
mind that he had taken the worst step of his life. 

It was not until Wobbles invited the new meniber into the 
cave that Wild made an attempt to get into the hut. 

As the men filed through the opening in the back of the 
shanty Wild took hold of one of the boards that joined the 
face of the cliff and pulled gently upon it. 

It yielded. ` 7 

He turned it aside and then could get a-good view of the 
mouth of the cave. > 

But the board was a narrow one and the opening made was 
not quite large enough for him to squeeze through. 

This did not discourage him in the least, however. 

z e began tearing the dirt away with his hands. 

It came off in chunks, and as the men were making con- 
siderable noise, he was not heard. = 

In less than two minutes he was inside the cave. ‘ 

Young Wild West took a look ahead of him. 

- He saw the group of men with the lantern in front of the 
aleove, but could not see the prisoners. 

But he knew they were there, though, as he could hear the 
voice of the old woman. 

Softly Wild crept into the cave. 

The daring boy soon reached a niche not.many feet from 
the group of men. 

We heard all that was said, and when it came to a vote as 


> whether the captives should be liberated or not, he 
swaited the result with interest. 

He could not help from calling out that he voted to let 
he prisoners go, so it came out as natural as though he had 
ween right there among the men. 

He knew that he must act quickly then. 

He was going to set the prisoners free, and instead of 
‘unning away from the men, he dodged off to the right, shot 
nut the light they had, and then tiptoed his way across 
o the spot he knew the four captives were in. P 

The instant his hands touched one of the bound forms he 
said in a low whisper: 

“I am a friend come to set you free!” 

Then his knife got to work, and in an exceedingly short 
space of time all four were free and on their feet. 

“This way!” 

Pushing them along he got them to the shanty in short 
order, so softly did they tread that even Wild was surprised. 

They certainly were helping all they could. 

As they got out into the open air once more Wild gave 
he door of the shanty a fling that made a loud noise. 

“That will let them know we are out,” he said. “Now, let’s 
see them dare to follow.” 

“They won't, ’cause they're cowards,” answered the old 
mah. 

“That’s right. I know all about them. Now, come on! 
I want you to get your wagon and oxen and get into the 
settlement.” 

“An’ we want to git there, you kin bet!” -exclaimed the 
young man. “It’s too bad we ain’t got nothin’ to shoot with 
if they come after us.” i 

“I’ve got enough here,” and Wild .tapped his revolvers. 

Just as they approached the prairie schooner and oxen 
they heard somebody coming. p 

“By Jove!” exclaimed our hero. “They're after us! Just 
pet e oxen to the wagon, as though nothing was wrong at 
all. 

“Hey, there!” called out the voice of Neary. “If you try 
to go away we'll open fire on yer!” 

“You’d better not,” answered the old man. “You voted 
that we was to git out, an’ one of. yer cut us loose. Were 
goin’ on about our business now.” 

There was a pause after this. 

Then steps were heard. 

“Go back!” cried Wild, in a ringing tone. “If you don’t 
TIl commence to sling hot lead- among you!” ` . 

The command was not heeded. 

Crack! crack! 3 

Wild fired two shots in quick succession directly for the 
place the seunds of the footsteps could be heard. 

A sharp cry followed and then there was silence. 

“Get those oxen hitched to the wagon!” Wild whispered. 
“Hurry up!” x ` A 

The old man was working away as hard as he could, but 
the oxen were obstinaté, it seemed. 

“Leave them here, then,” said our hero. “Get away. in 
that direction on foot, and don’t be afraid to run. D@on’t 
make any more noise than you can help. \I’ll keep them 
away from you if I have to shoot every one of them!” 

The four waited for no further orders.’ | 

They started off noiselessly in the direction indicated, leav- 
ing our hero standing near the prairie schooner. _ 

Suddenly there was a rush of many fect, and Wild knew 
they were coming. 

Crack, crack, crack! 

He fired three times now, for he could see the moving 
forms and knew what he was shooting at. 

Yells of pain and rage rang out and then the rush sud- 
denly ceased. 

“Why. don’t you come on?” called out the boy, tauntingly. 

He was crouching behind an embankment of earth and 
rock now, and unless they rushed right upon him™they could 
not reach him with their bullets. 

But they began firing from where they were, and our 
hero remained perfectly quiet. 

For five minutes the villains blazed away, hitting the top 
of the wagon and sending the bullets through the empty 


air. . 

Wild could hear them as they whizzed over his head, but 
he simply laid low. i 

Suddenly the villains ceased firing. 

Our hero was wondering what their next move would be 
when, without the least‘warning, two men pounced upon 
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ca gia behind and his revolvers were knocked from his 
ands. 

He had been caught by a ruse! Be 

Young Wild West struggled manfully, but the villain: 
were too strong for him. 

In less than half a minute two more came to help the 
first ones, and then it was easy for them. 

He gave in to them, knowing that it was but folly to 
waste his strength. 

But the four prisoners had escaped, and it was quite cer- 
tain that they were almost at the mining camp now. 

That was one consolation. 

They would surely tell the miners there that they had 
left their rescuer behind them fighting off the outlaws. 

That would mean that Cheyenne Charlie and Jim Dart 
would be there in a hurry. 

Wild resolved to play a game that would stay the villains 
off as long as possible. 

“Well, you fellows have got me,” he said coolly, as he 
was carried to the shanty and dropped upon the floor. 
“Now what are you going to do with me?” 

“Come! Git a-hold of him. We’ll chuck him in ther hole 
where ther two dead ones is!” 

He caught hold of the bound and helpless form of the 
doy as he spoke and lifted his shoulders from the ground. 

ong of the others stepped forward and took hold of his 
ankles. 

“That’s right,” exclaimed Wobbles. “I’d help yer if I 
could, but I’vé got a bullet in ther calf of my leg, an’ it’s 
beginnin’ to hurt so that I can’t walk.” 

Wild was dragged in the cave. 

All the villains followed, even to Wobbles, who limped 
along like a man with the gout. 

One of them carried the lantern, and ‘straight for the 
hole they made their way. 

They soon came to it. 

“In with him, boys!” grunted Wobbles. 

“Don’t yer think we’d better not do this?” spoke up Bent. 

“What!” roared Neary. “Ain’t he deservin’ of it, I’d 
like to know? He’s got to. go down that hole, an’ if ther 
fall don’t quite ki him at onct, he’ll have ther pleasure 
of breathin’ his last alongside a couple of dead ones!” 

“Why don’t yer cut his hards loose so he kin turn canni- 
be if he should. git hungry afore he dies?” suggested Wob- 

es. zs 
* “Good idea!” And Neary cut the bonds. 

Then, without any further talk, they picked up the strug- 
gling form of Young Wild West and dropped him into the 


‘hole! 
$ 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE OUTLAWS ARE CAPTURED 


The four prisoners who had been saved by Young Wild 
West had no trouble in getting the trail that led into the 
mining camp. 

They rounded a turn a few seconds after striking it and 
saw the lights in the little cluster of shanties. 

Then thev hastened as fast as they could and Soon reached 
the Rlack Hills «Inn. 

Their coming was a surprise to the men gathered there. 

“Hello, strangers!” called out Hummer, the big miner. 
“What’s ther matter?” 

“We've just got away from a gang of outlaws, an’ there’s 
a young feller back there a-fightin’ ’em like sixty,” an- 
swered the old man. 

“Boys, it must be Young Wild West!” exclaimed the land- 
lord of the inn. “How far is it from here, stranger?” 

“Not fur,” was the reply. “It’s a new shanty with a cave 
behind it. There’s eight or nine of the gang. Some one 
had better go back there an’ help ther young man.” 

“Give me a shooter, an’ I’ll lead ther way!” spoke up the 
young man. “They took our shooters an’ knives when , they 
captured us.” 

Skinner now despatched a man to the camp of our friends 
with all haste. 

“Tell Young Wild West’s pards that they’re wanted. right 
away,” he said. 

Nearly every man volunteered to go out and help our 
hero, and they were going to start without delay. 

When the man came to the camp with the startling news, 
Charlie, Jim and the girls were astonished. 

But they were not at a loss as to what to do, though. 


“We've got to git there, gals!” Charlie exclaimed. “If 
Wild’s in a tight place, we’ve got to git him out of it.” 

They ran for their horses and soon had therh ready to 
mount. t 

Away the two dashed to the rescue of Young Wild West! 

They overtook those on foot just as they turned from the 
regular trail to that which led to the headquarters of the 
gang. 

Cheyenne Charlie and Jim Dart were out for business. 

The two rede up to the shanty and found it empty. 

All was in darkness, too. 

Then the scout struck a match and held it so the flicker- 
ing flame would light the interior of the shanty. 

There was nothing there that looked out of the ordinary, 
since the mouth of the cave was covered by the boards. 

The two were puzzled and very much disappointed. 

But a minute or so later the young man and the miners 
reached the shanty. 

“There’s a cave back of ther shanty!” cried the young 
man, pointing to the boards. “Just pull them down.” 

He started in to do it himself, and, seeing that. the boards 
came loose readily, the rest joined in. ` 

In about three minutes the whole mouth of the cavern 
was laid bare. 

“We want a light to see ’em!” cried Charlie. “Git a 
couple of torches, boys!” ; 

There were pines outside in plenty, and they soon had 
what they wanted. > 

They got a couple of torches blazing and then all hands 
started into the big cave. ` 

Almost the first thing they came across was the wagon 
that had brought the lumber over. 

“No wonder that couldn’t be found by ther saloon man,” 
said the scout. “It was in here all ther time. It’s mighty 
funny that he didn’t know there was a cave here.” 

“T’ reckon no one bothered lookin’ around here much,” 
observed one of the miners. “But, say! this is a mighty big 
cave, ain’t it?” : 

“Yes, an’ there’s a good chance to hide in here, too, I 
wonder if Wild kin be in here, Jim?” said Charlie. 

“I don’t believe he is,” was the reply. “I don’t believe 
there is any one here, to tell the truth.” 

“Well, we'll have to look around, anyhow.” 

The more they looked around, the more they became con- 
vinced that there was no one there. 

Three or four times they came to the hole our hero had 
been thrown into by the murderous scoundrels, but never 
once did they think there was any one at the bottom of it. 

After half an hour’s search they gave it up and went 
outside. ; S 

A short search outside disclosed three bodies, and wher 
they were examined Charlie and Jim readily recognized them; 
as belonging to the gang of villains. : fe 

“Wild dropped three of them in the fight, anyhow,” said 
Jim. “And the fact that we haven’t found his body shows 
that he is alive.” f 

“Yes, an’ follerin’ them measly coyotes, too. PII bet on 
that!” a 

“Most likely. They all had horses, and here lies three of 
them, so there were that many horses for Wild to pick 
from if he had a chance to pick.” 

As Charlie and Jim were the only ones who were mounted 
they started off to find the trail made by the villains. 

. One of the miners thought it would be a good idea to 
light up the scene, so he started a fire in a clump of ce- 
dars. : 

There were some dead ones among them, and these blazed 
up beautifully. 3 

The scene was lighted for many yards around. 

But no trail was discovered. s 

Charlie and Jim came back and began working their way 
around the cliff. 

The ground was hard and flint-like there, and they thought 
it possible that the gang had gone that way, and that the 
prints of their horses’ hoofs would not show up. 

They rode on around through the gully the oxen and 
emigrant wagon were in, and finally came out on the other 
side of the ridge. i k : 

They were letting their horses walk at the time, and it 
was lucky that they were, for they had scarcely rounded a 
turn when they heard voices. 

Instantly they came to a dead halt. 

“I tell yer I’m goin’ back to Catamount Creek!” a voice 
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exclaimed. “If they want to hang me ’cause I j’ined your 
gang, all right. I done wrong, an’ if I can make it right, 
Pll jest*die, that’s all!” 

It was the voice of the miner they had borrowed the lad- 
_ der. from, Cheyenne Charlie could tell that. 

“You’re a fool, Lee Bent!” the voice of Wobbles then 
exclaimed. “Don't yer know that them fellers will surely 
hang yer if they catch yer? They won’t stop to let you do 
any reformin’ any more than they would me or any of ther 
rest. No! You’ve j’ined with us, an’ now ther Pie thing 
jyer kin do is to stick to us.” 

f “That’s what’s ther matter!” some one else said. 

“Jim,” whispered Charlie, “you jest go around an’ „pring 
ther men here. Well jest collar this whole gang, an’, if I 
have anything to say about it, that feller Bent shall have six 
hours’ notice to git out of ther camp a live man. Ther rest 
will have to take what’s due ’em.” 

“That’s right,” answered Jim, and, dismounting, he has- 
tened to go through the gully after the men. 

He found them near the shanty, and when he told them 
that the villains were so near, all hands were overjoyed. 

“Where’s Young Wild West?” the young ‘man who had 
been savéd by him asked. 

“I don’t know yet,” was the reply. “They may have him 
a prisoner, or it may be that he is not here at all.” 

“I hope they ain’t killed him. I took a notion to him, 

did! I think he’s ther greatest fighter I ever met. My 
„name is Dick. Wells, an’ I want to meet Young Wild West 
ag’in an’ thank him fur what he done fur me an’ ther 
Bland family.” 

“We’ll soon find him, you can bet on that!” Jim de- 
clared. : 

And the boy really felt that they would. 

He soon got the men around to where the scout was. . 

Charlie had dismounted. 

“They are goin’ to ride away, an’ Lee Bent is goin’ to 
quit ’em,” he whispered to Jim. “I ain’t heard ’em say a 
word about Wild.” 

_ “Well, now is the time to nab them, ain’t it?” 

“Yes; come on! . Whoopee! Whoopee!’ Look out, you 
measly coyotes! Hold ‘up your hands! Ther first one what 
runs or pulls a shooter will bite ther dust! Whoopee!” 

The six men were completely surprised. 

Not one of them offered to make the least resistance. 

“You measly coyotes!” cried Cheyenne Charlie. “Where’s 
Young Wild West?” 

Surprised as they were, the men were not going to con- 
vict themselves by telling what had been done to the dash- 
ing young hero. 

They all swore they didn’t know. 

ae were quickly disarmed and their hands tied behind 
them. 

Then they were tied to the backs of their horses and led 
around through the gully to the front of the shanty. 

Cheyenne Charlie, who was acting as a leader, caused 
themi to be drawn tp in line. 

Then he stepped up to Wobbles, and said: 

“Where’s Young Wild West?” 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. 
when he shot me in ther leg.” 

Then he went to the next.one and asked the same ques- 
tion. 

“T dunno!” was the reply. 

This went along in the same way until he got to the last 
man of the six, who happened to be ‘Lee Bent. 

“Where’s Young Wild West,?” the scout asked. 

“Dead at ther bottom of a deep hole inside ther caye!” 
was the answer. 


“I never even seen him 


CHAPTER XII. 
CONCLUSION. 


When Wild felt himself falling down in the well-like hole, 
he made up his mind that his time had surely come. 

He did not utter.a despairing cry, though, for he had 
been in so many tight places that, in one way, the thought 
of death had ceased to bé a terror to him. 

Down he went, feet first. for about twenty feet, and then 
he struck on something soft and yielding. 

But he lost his balance and fell over on his back. 

It was an agreeable surprise to him. 


But an instant later, when his hands touched what he 
had fallen upon, he found it was warm! 

But that was not all! 

The uneven surface was covered with short hair. 

He could feel it. 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed, under his breath. “It is a 
horse that I have fallen upon, and he hasn’t been dead very 
long, for the animal heat is here yet!” 

Young Wild West quickly recovered, and was soon in his 
old-time form. 

He remained perfectly quiet, for he did not want to let 
the scoundrels above know that he had escaped being killed. 

He could hear them hurrying about, leading their horses 
over the hard ground above him, and he knew they were 
getting ready to leave. 

“It’s a lucky thing for me that they cut my hands loose,” 
he thought, as he lighted a match. “If they had not, it is 
hard to tell what might have happened to me.” 

He shaded the match with his hands, so it would not be 
apt to be seen from above, and then quickly found that he 
had landed on more than one animal! 

A pair of mules had tumbled in the hole, and the necks 
of both had been broken by the falls they got. 

Wild readily coneluded that they must have belonged to 
the outfit the landlord of the inn had expected. 

But he was very thankful that they had tumbled into 
that hole. 

He considered that his life was worth far more than the 
lives of a pair of mules. 

The boy did not make any further examination. 

If he had, he would have found that the bodies of two 
men were beneath the dead mules. . 

He started in to get out of the hole. 

Fortunately there were several niches and rough places 
for him to get his toes in and to clutch with his fingers, 
and he clambered upward. 

The villains who had flung him in there to what they 
supposed was certain death had not figured on anything of 
this kind. 

The thought the hole was deeper than it was. 

In less than ten minutes from the time he had been 
dropped into the hole Wild was out on the level ground of 
the cave. 

Then he started for the outlet. 

He got out in a hurry, and, laying a straight course for 
the mining camp, he struck out. ; 

If he had taken the longer way, he would have met Chey- 
enne Charlie and Jim Dart, as they were coming along the 
trail at that moment. 

But it was destined to be otherwise. 

Without a weapon to defend himself with, the boy thought 
the quicker he got to the camp of his friends the bettet it 
would be. 

He got there in a few minutes. 

And just as he showed up the old couple and their daugh- 
ter appeared to keep the company of the girls until their 
friends got back. 

Wild waited until they had become acquainted, and then 
he walked boldly into view. 

“Why, it’s Wild!” cried Arietta joyously. 

She flung herself in his arms regardless of who was look- 
ing and then he kissed her.. 

“Its all right, little one,” he said. “Where are Charlie 
and Jim?” 

“Gone to look for you,” was the reply. 

“Well, I will have to go and look Tor them, then. I had 
a pretty narrow escape, but I managed to escape with a 
whole skin.” 

“You’re the young man what got us away from them out- 
laws, ain’t yer?” spoke up the old man. 

“Yes, I am the fellow.” 

“Well, I want to thank yer. My name is Dan Bland, 
this is my’ wife Nancy, an’ my darter Sallie. Dick Wells, 
which is ther name of ther young man who was with us, has 
gone to show a crowd where ther outlaws are.” 

“All right, Mr. Bland. I assure you-that I am more than 
lad to see you and your wife and daughter safe and sound. 
But you will please excuse me now, as I must go and join 
in the hunt for the outlaws.” ; 
Arietta had been busy getting his horse ready while he 


{ was talking, so there was little else for him to do but to 


leap upon the back of the sorrel. 
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His sweetheart handed him a rifle and revolver, and then 
away he went! ` 

He took the same course.as he had come, but somehow 
he missed the way and got into a gully that brought him 
out a mile or two beyond the shanty and cave. 

And then it was with no little difficulty that he found 
the trail that led to the place. 
. He lost the best part of an hour by this, and when he 
finalyy did reach the place it was just as Lee Bent said he 
was dead at the bottom of the hole in the cave. : 

“Dead!” Cheyenne Charlie echoed, in a strange tone that 
Rongnen quite unnatural. “That can’t be, you measly coy- 
ote! 


“Yow re right it can’t, Charlie!” 
It was Wild who uttered the words. 
The crowd turned to the speaker and found our -hero 


approaching, his horse on a walk. 

“T am sorry I couldn’t get here any sooner, boys,” he 
said, in his cool and easy way. “But the fact is, I got on the 
wrong path, and I lost the best part of an hour by it.” 

Charlie and Jim rushedgto meet him and fairly hugged 
him with delight. 

Then all the miners and Dick Wells had to shake hands 
with him. i 

“It’s all right, boys,” said Wild. “They tried their level 
best to kill me, but they didn’t do it. A couple of mules 
saved my life, I guess.” 

The prisoners looked at each other in amazement. 

“Pm glad you’re alive, Young Wild West,” spoke up Lee 
Bent. “I didn’t want ’em to kill you, anyhow.” 

“I know you didn’t,” retorted our hero. “You wanted them 
to get at the pocket of gold that’s in my mine, though, 


didn’t’ you?” . 

“Yes, I'll: admit that I did. It was that pocket that 
turned my head an’ made a scoundrel out of me! But if I 
live, IIl never even think of doin’ a dishonest trick ag’in.” 

“Tf you live,” remarked Cheyenne Charlie significantly. 

“Well, if I die, I’ll die repentant, anyhow,” was the calm 
rejoinder. è 

“You had better get some of the men to go with you and 
get your oxen over to the camp,” said our hero, a little later, 
addressing Dick Wells. Bo: 

There were plenty of volunteers, and when they set out 
for the gully Young Wild West started for the camp, the 
others following -with the six prisoners. 

ae they got them in front of the inn, a halt was 
called. Ka 

-. Then Wild and his partners, who were the only ones on 
horseback, save the captives, dismounted. 

Every man in the camp was there. 

Several of them knew Wobbles, and when they saw him 
a captive not a pitying glance was turned upon him. 

Skinner came out of the inn, and, facing the leader of 
the villainous gang, exclaimed: 

“Wobbles, what did you do with Hanks an’ Jimpers, ther 
two men what was bringin’ over ther load of lumber an’ 
stuff fur me?” 

“T never seen ’em,” was the dogged rejoinder. 

“You lie when you say that! You killed ’em, that’s what 
you did!” 

But the villain stoutly denied the charge, and it was not 
antil ten minutes later Lee Bent told how the men had 
told him about the shooting of the men and where they had 
been put. 

“ae felt like shooting the scoundrels right then and 
there. 

But he left them to the tender mercies of the crowd. 

Catamount Creek was in its earliest infancy, and such a 
ting as law and order could hardly be expected to exist 
there. . 

When he saw the men getting lariats ready, our hero’ 
turned to. Skinner and said: 

“I think it would be a good idea to let Lee Bent have two 
hours to quit the town. He has not really committed a 
crime any more than to join that gang.” 

“Tf you say so, that’s what shall be done,” was the reply. 

“Well, I make it as a request.” 

That settled it. : 2 d 

Lee Bent was instantly set free, and he went to his shanty 
with our friends, who were going the same way. 

“Maybe it’s ther best thing that could happen to me,” 


he said to Wild, as he was parting from them. “Never 
ag’in will I let ther ereed for gold turn mv head an’ git 


POCKET OF GOLD. 


ther best of me. TIl go to some other place an’ lead an 
honest life, same as I were did until to-day.’ Good-by!” 

“Good-by!” they answered, and that was the last they 

w of the man. 3 
eT ue: and wagon of the Blands came along a little 
later, and they pitched their camp alongside of that of 
Young Wild West. : A 

The next day our hero started in at the mine. 

The first thing done ya r bury the two skeletons. 

ï rk started in for fair. 

a e on going down after the skeletons: were 
buried, and, as a matter of course, Anna and Eloise wante 
to go, too. 

1 went down to look at the pocket. : : 
ce Cie wonderful about it all, isn’t it?” Arietta 
remarked to her girl ‘ap eng 

i i nswered, Anna ing: 3 

onan BP ibe persons as you and Young WwW ild West ever 
have such wonderful things to happen, I think.” — . ae 

“You ought to be glad that you have such friends, then, 
laughed arana pe eS 

oise.. 

y should ane so!” added Anna. “You. seem more than g 
friend, Et. I can’t help feeling that you are a sister to 
ee i th ” Eloise declared 

y is j he way it is with me,” Elois k 

“Wall 1 al uep glad. Tt is mutual, I assure you. ; 
don’t know what I would do without you. We are sisters 
in feeling, if not in birth.” 
` “Where do we come in, then? 

e conversation. 
T Yon, Wild and Charlie can call yourselves brothers,” 

=| lied his sweetheart. s 
ee we a general laugh at this, and then Hop Wah 
stuck his oar in. 4 

“Me blother, too!” he exclaimed, with his bland and child- 
like smile. “Me allee samee Melican man.” 

“Hop, we are all brothers, in one sense of the word. We 
all came from the same Creator.” 

The Chinaman shook his head. 

“Me no undeestan’,” he said. A 

“No, I don’t either, Hop,” spoke up the scout, You 
couldn’t make me believe that you was any relation to me. 
Nor could you make me even think it was possible that an 
Injun had ever been ther brother of a white man. 

“Well, Charlie, there are lots of things we cannot under- 
stand,” his wife said. “That is one of them.” 

Wild went down to the Black Hills Inn that noon. 

“Well, my boy,” said Skinner. “I reckon things is all 
right now. Ther boys buried ther five of ’em this mornin’. 

“That’s proper,” answered the boy. ; a 

“Ther hangin’ went off without ther least hitch, too.’ They 
wasn’t any of ’em game, an’ so ther boys hurried it through 
sorter quick-like.” 

“Why don’t you or some one else start up a regular sipply 
store here?” our hero asked, changing the subject. 

“Jingo! I guess it would pay, wouldn’t it?” 

“Of course it would. We will be here two weeks yet, and 
where are we going to get our supplies?” 

“PII send ther wagon they brought out of ther cave right 
off. Ther other team of mules was found a little while ago. 
They must have got out of ther cave some way. I’m 
mighty glad, though, that ther other team tumbled into that 
hole.” 

“So am I,” Wild answered. 

There is little more to add. ; 

Young Wild, West and his friends got the gold from the 
pocket and took it to Weston with them. They found it was 
worth nearly two hundred thousand dollars, all the result 
of Arietta’s Great Discovery. 


queried Jim Dart, who 
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Fire destroyed the restaurant of Lee McGinnis, at 
Monrovia, Ind., one night recently, and also the two- 
story frame building in which it was situated. The 
loss exceeds $1,000, and is partly covered by insur- 
ance. Two boys, Walter Dillon and Walter Thomp- 
son, who were asleep in their room on the second 
floor of the building, were awakened by their pet dog 
and escaped by jumping from a window. They lost 


their clothing, watches and money. The dog was’ 


burned to death. 


The German Emperor has ordered compulsory 
deportations from Belgium discontinued for the 
present, according to a Berlin dispatch to Reuter’s 
by way of Amsterdam. In addition the Emperor 
has directed the Governor General of Belgium, as 
the result of a thorough investigation, to repatriate 
immediately all Belgians wrongly sent to Germany 
as unemployed. This action was taken following a 
‘petition received by the Emperor from a number 
of prominent Belgians, representing all parties. 


County Commissioner T. P. O’Neil of Beattie, 
Kan., was offered by an Oklahoma oil company 
$100,000 for his 160-acre farm near Billings, Okla. 
He refused the offer. A good paying oil well has 
been struck on a farm adjoining O’Neil’s place. Mr. 
O’Neil’s sons and his sister, Mrs. Johanna Menehan, 
all own farms near Billings. Mr. O’Neil and his 
sister have gone to Billings to look over the prospect 
before considering any sale of their land., Mr. O’Neil 
bought the Oklahoma farm a year ago for $1.200. 


Indian Agents Ellis and Hess recently raided a 
house on McKinley street, Hibbing, Minn., where 
they had learned a quantity of sparkling Italian 
wine was concealed. They found it. Barrels, kegs 
and bottles and other receptacles, 1,400 gallons of 
it, were uncovered. The agents did not find the 
owner of the big cache. The barrels and kegs were 
rolled out onto the snow and the heads were knocked 
in. Meanwhile juvenile Hibbing flocked to the 
scene and began eating the wine-soaked snow. 

ee SET: / 

In connection with the special report on the “big- 
gest possible battleship,” it is interesting to note 
that the 42,000-ton type of dreadnought provided 
ffor in the last increment to the Navy reduces to 
eight the drydocks available for use in repairing 
our largest ships. The docks which will accommo- 
date the 42,000-ton ships are: No. 4 at New York; 
No. 3 at Philadelphia; No. 4 at Norfolk; No. 2 at 
Puget Sound; the Pearl Harbor Dock; the Boston 
Municipal Dock; the (new) Hunter Point Dock at 
San Francisco, and the one at Balboa in the Canal 
Zone. 


At a funeral at Carmel, Ind., a lost workman 
caused much trouble by going to sleep in the vault 
he was waiting to close after the burial service. A 
workman was sent from Noblesville to place the 
lid on a cement vault and seal it. He arrived at 
the cemetery an hour before the funeral at the 
church entrance, but when the funeral party reached 
the grave he could not be found. Another work- 
man was obtained and the éanvas cover of the vault 
was removed. The Arst workman was asleep in the 
vault. The day was cold and blustery, and he, had 
entered the vault for shelter and went to sleep there. 


The circulation of Serbian money in Bulgaria was 
prohibited on January 1, 1917. The Bulgarian Min | 
ister of Finance announced that all such money 
found after that date in Bulgaria would be seized, 
the holders to receive an amount equal to one-half 
its face value. It was also announced that hence- 
forth Rumanian silver money would be received at 
the Bulgarian Treasury at the rate of 0.65 (about 
$0.125, American) for each lei, which in normal 
times was equivalent to the French franc. The cir- 
culation of Rumanian money in Bulgaria will hence- 
forth be permitted only in private dealings. 


Apartment buildings exclusively for unmarried 
women engaged in business or professions aré to be 
built in Germany after the war.. Plans for the first 
series of these buildings were discussed at a recent 
meeting of the, Women’s Co-operative Dwelling As- 
sociation of Frankfort-on-Main. It is expected that 
each of the buildings will contain sixteen apartments 
of one or two rooms, with bath and kitchen or 
kitchenette. The plan is to provide comfortable 
accommodations for women with incomes ranging 
from $428 to $714 yearly, and to this end the rentals 
are to be fixed at from $143 to $190 a year. The 
apartment houses are to be put up in an attractive 
residence section of Frankfort. 


Secretary Daniels has requested the Commander- 
in-chief of the Atlantic Fleet to convey to the en- 
listed men his appreciation of the manner in which 
they conducted themselves on the occasion of the 
visit of the fleet to Port au Pfince, Jan. 25 and 26, 
1917. Admiral Mayo reported that there were 
about 16,000 men from the fleet ashore on liberty 
on these two days and that, notwithstanding the 
temptation, not more than twelve out of the 16,000 
men were under the influence of liquor during their 
stay. The embarking and disembarking of 16,000 
men on shore liberty was accomplished expedi- 
tiously, notwithstanding the congested condition of 
the landing-nlace. 
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PLUCK AGAINST LUCK 


THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT GIVE UP 


By DICK ELLISON 


(A SERIAL STORY) 


CHAPTER XV (Continued). 


“Bosh and nonsense! You can’t know how dis- 
appointed we all were. In fact, that is what brought 
me down to New York. Bessie would give us no 
rest until we found out where you were. I ex- 
pected your- lawyer, Blake, would know. That is 
why I came here.” 

Bob’s nerves tingled. As the sweet face of Bessie 
Dunham came up to him he felt a thrill of pleasure. 

“It is very kind of you all,” said Bob, warmly. 
“But things have changed, Charlie. The White 
Star mine is coming up again, and will, I hope, 
prove the nucleus of a new fortune, despite the 
treacherous work of Ransom Clark.” 

“Clark!” exclaimed Charlie. “That calls to mind 
the fact that young Bert Clark is reported to be the 
victim of a little squeeze in Wall street this last 
week. My father predicts that he will never be 
able to follow in his father’s footsteps.” 

“I share that opinion,” said Bob. 

“Tt is my beliefe that if he continues his present 
fast career he will not last a year. By the way, 
Bob, I have news for you from Skattles.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Bob, with interest. 

“You know that old skinflint Benson, who fore- 
closed on your farm?” 

Vieg:?? 

“Well, he proposes to tear down the old home- 
stead and erect a dwelling house for himself on the 
land. He has cut the farm up into sections, and 
has advertised these sections to be sold at auction 
next week.” 

Bob gasped and reeled in his chair. 
‘very pale. 

“What!” he exclaimed, with pain and horror. 
‘Tear down the old home, so dear to our whole 
family? The dear old house—why, it cannot be! 
Tt must not be!” 

“It is too bad,” said Charlie. “Father tried to 
reason with him. He asked him to name a price 
for the farm i 

“Did he name it?” 


s 


He grew 


“No. He refused to sell.” 
“Oh, I can’t bear to think of it,” said Bob. “You 
know it is all a part of a revengeful scheme. He 


always hated our family. The claim he had on the 

farm was a fraudulent one, I am certain. Is there 
“no way to stop him?” 

Charlie Dunham plainly shared Bob’s distress. 


He knew as well as Bob the motive of the revenge- 
ful old usurer, who had once made his boast that 
he would live to see the Cutter family beggared and 
not a stick left upon a stone of their homestead. 

“T am awfully sorry, Bob. I can assure you that 
father and myself will do all in our power to help 
you in this matter.” 

“I thank you very much, Charlie,” said Bob. “I 
hardly know what can be done. I will talk with 
Mr. Blake. Perhaps a legal injunction can be 
served. I have always intended to’ contest Uriah 
Benson’s claim to the farm.” 

The words had barely left Bob’s lips when a 
startling thing happened. The office door opened, 
and there on the threshold stood Uriah Benson 
himself. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A TREACHEROUS OFFER. 


Bob Cutter and his friend Charlie Dunham were 
indeed surprised when they saw Uriah Benson in 
the doorway. The old usurer had not rapped, but 
opened the door without bidding. 

His furtive, keen eyes looked out from under 
shaggy brows. They seemed to pierce Bob for a 
moment, then with shuffling gait he entered. 

“Is Mr. Blake here?” he asked, sharply, not bè- 
traying his recognition of Bob. 

“Mr. Blake is ill,” replied Bob, quietly. “I am his 
representative. You may confer with me, and I 
will report to him.” 

“Bh?” growled the usurer. “Confer with you? 
Got to be a lawyer’s clerk, eh? Your old dad did’nt 
leave his property in very’ good shape for ye, did 
he?” ; 

Bob’s cheeks burned as if from a slap. 

“My father did not reckon upon my having to 
defend myself against such dishonest men as your- 
self,” he replied. 

“Take care, young man,” said Benson, with a 
click of his jaw. “Before you call a man dishonest 
be sure you have the proof.” 

“T intend to have the proof,” said Bob, resolutely. 
“In intend to show that your claim upon our home- 
stead is a fraudulent one. I mean that you shall 
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be held up, sir, in your true light to the community 
of Skattles as a skinflint and a usurer.’ 

For a moment Uriah Benson glared at Bob, while 
his face sicklied over with a yellow cast. Then his 
beady eyes snapped venomously. 

“We’ll see about that,” he ejaculated. ‘Don’t bite 
off more than you can chew. Now IIl tell you my 
business here and then I’m off.” 

The usurer drew a document from his pocket and 
flung it down upon the table. 

“Some while ago your lawyer, Blake, sent me 
that copy of my mortgage on your farm, as taken 
from the records, and was kind enough to point 
out some legal discrepancies, thinking to frighten 
me from making the foreclosure. Tell him, ifehe 


“And I will consult with Mr. Blake,” said Bob. 
“Oh, Charlie, I have had a hard fight since father 
died. Luck has been against me.” 

“But you haven’t lost your pluck, Bob. Well, I 
will see you to-morrow. Keep up a goc` heart.” ` 
, “Thank you.” ; 

Charlie! Dunham took his leave. Bob paced the 
floor for some time. . Then he donned his hat and 
coat. 

“I will consult with Mr. Blake,” he muttered 
“Perhaps he can throw some legal obstruction it 
Benson’s way.” 

He left the office and was soon on the street. He 
took a car up-town. Since his troubles began Bob 
had been obliged to practise economy, and no longer 


thinks he can dispossess me now, to go ahead and do+ rode in cabs. 


it. I defy him and you. The mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they grind exceedingly well. And so, 
after years of waiting, I have gained my revenge 
and. my victory.” 

“I understand, sir,” said Bob, quietly, “that you 
intend to destroy the old homestead.” 

Benson grinned sardonically. 

“Pll not leave a stick of it standing,” he said, 
harshly. “That. was my vow of twenty years ago.” 

“There can be little satisfaction in that,” said 
Bob, coolly. ‘Now, you are a shrewd man and fully 
alive to your own interests. I ask you to hold your 
hand, and I will make it worth your while.” 

“You mr 

A 

“Why, you haven’t a farthing,” sneered the miser. 

“You are wrong. Lately a new vein of ore was 
discovered in the White Star mine. I have refused 
an offer of half a million dollars for it. In a very 
short while I will have a fortune at my command. 
This will enable me to pay you a very large sum 
for the homestead. On the other hand, if you per- 
sist in your foolish plan of revenge, I can use my 
wealth to in turn crush you.” 

Benson listened with plain amazement and dis- 
comfiture. His eyes glitter ‘ed, and he licked his dry 
lips with his tongue. 

“Ts that “so?” he said, slowly. 
fortunate indeed.” 

“What is your answer to my proposition?” 

“My answer is this: Within a month you shall 
see only a heap of ashes of that old house you value 
so much. I have not waited all these years to give 
up my revenge now.” 

Bob set his teeth’ hard. He did not know what 
to do or say. Threats, he knew, were of no avail. 

So without further remark he allowed the old 
usurer to take his leave. At the door Benson looked 
back with a sardonic grin. 

When the door closed behind him, Charlie Dun- 
ham arose. 

“That old fellow is resolute, Bob,” he said. “But 
there must be some way to defeat him in his plan.” 

“I wish I knew it,” groaned Bob. 

»“T will consult with my father. Perhaps he will 
know of some way.” 


Wi ell, you are 


The car threaded its way slowly up Broadway 
through the great press of teams. Bob was so 
deeply engaged in his thoughts that he noticed little 
that was going on around him. 

So when the car suddenly stopped and S passen- 
ger got aboard and stumbled into a seat beside him 
he did not look up. Nor`did he notice that the pas- 
senger was regarding him fixedly. 

Not until he felt a touch on his arm did he come 
out of his abstract mood. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Cutter!” i; 

Bob gave a violent start. He looked full into the 
faċe of the Western lawyer, Wentworth. 

“You!” he exclaimed. “What do you want?” 

“I want to have a talk with you,” said Wentworth, 
in his oily way. “First, I want to give you a proper 
understanding of my position. Nothing did me so 
much good as to see you give that young Clark a 
much-deserved thrashing. He is the biggest fool I 
ever met. I went to your office with him all in good 
faith and as his legal adviser.. I would not repeat 
the experience for any money. ‘He is a young rogue. 
I want to tell you now that I’m done with him for- 
ever.” 

“Ah!” said Bob, with a yawn. 
should that interest me?” 
“Directly, not at all. 

manner.” 

“I don’t understand you.” 

“Well, I am possessed of certain facts which are 
valuable to you.” 

“And you wish to dispose of them to me.” 

Wentworth turned red. j 

“Lama lawyer, sir, and my services are valuable. 
In this case I am in a position to greatly assist you. 

“Ah, I see!” said Bob, thoughtfully. He was try- 
ing to fathom the shrewd counsellor’s purpose. “You 
have valuable information.” 

“I am in a position to help you. Through me, 
you can turn the tables on Clark and ruin him. Yes, 
absolutely beggar him.. It is his game to beggar 
you. He is working with that sole end in view. Why 
should you not embrace this opportunity to become 
the victor in this, financial battle?” 


“In what respect 


Indirectly, in a very vital 


(To be continued.) 
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PEARLS IN OYSTERS. : 
Joe Hobbs, a barber; bought two dozen oysters, 
which proved to be worth $100, Hobbs didn’t pay 
that much for them. When the oysters were opened 
they were found to contain three pearls which local 
jewelers have appraised at from $35 to $40 each. 
Hobbs will have the pearls set in a ring. 


MINERS MAKING $100 A WEEK. 
Cardiff has become known as the Pittsburg of 
the British Isles. Like the American city, the coal 
mines are largely responsible for its boom, although 
shipping has played no small part. Some men who 
were shipping clerks two years ago now own a string 
of ships and coal miners are making $100 a week. 
Just to show that it has made a lot of money 
i Cardiff invested $150,000,000 in the last British 
war loan. This works out at the rate of more than 
$750 a head of the population and is the most re- 
markable of all the contributions that came from 
any one city in the British Isles. 


CORONER THOUGHT HE HAD.MURDER CASE. 
_ Dr. Paul H. Robison, deputy coroner of Indianap- 
olis, was recently on the trail of a regular murder. 
The coroner’s office was notified by Bert De Witte, a 
farmer. living near Stop 5, on the Rushville inter- 
urban trolley line, that a box containing a body 
had been found by George A. Bush, another farmer 
of the vicinity. 

Dr. Robison..made a hurried trip to the woods 
where the body was supposed to be and found an 
ideal setting for a crime. Two handkerchiefs and 
part of an automobile curtain were near the spot 
where the body was buried, and Dr. Robison had a 
vision of valuable clues to the murder. 

He found the box described by Bush and an in- 
vestigation brought to. light some bones wrapped 
in an old blanket. The bones resembled those of a 
young child, but a careful investigation disclosed the 
skull of a collie dog, spoiling the murder theory 
completely. 

FUNERAL SERMON ON PHONE. 

A funeral by long-distance telephone was con- 
ducted the other day when the- body of the Rev. 
Frank Millar of Oakfield was sent to its last resting 
place through the drifts about the village where 
Millar had been a pastor. ; 

The storms late in January tied up all railroads 
lcading to Oakfield from Fond du Lac, Wis., a branch 
liñe of a few miles in length, and, with the main line 

‘jh trouble, no etfort was made to resume traffic. , The 
country roads were also drifted so deep that the vil- 
lage and ‘countryside adjoining have been isolated 
for half a month. + 

The Rev. Robert S. Ingraham of this city was to 


TH READING 


|conduct the services over the body of his Methodist 
colleague, Ingraham being the district superinten- 
dent. Trying to reach Oakfield by road, he was 
stalled, and worked his way back to the nearest 
farmhouse, where he arranged to read the service by 
wire. A listener at the Millar home took his words 
and repeated them to the mourners. 5 
Organized , American labor, represented by one 
hundred representatives of the four railroad broth- 
erlfoods and the National and International Trade 
+tUnions in a conference held in Washington, D. C., 
recently, pledged its support to the government in 
case of war. The labor heads at the conference rep- 
resented 3,000,000 workers throughout the country. 
One demand of the resolution adopted is that: in- 
dustrial service shall be deemed equally meritorious 
as military service. Services in government facto- 
ries and private ones, it maintains, should conform 
to trade union standards. The conference further 
demanded that in order to safeguard all the inter- 
ests of wage earners, organized labor should be 
represented on all bodies which determined the poli- 
cies of the national defense. This last demand 
seems to have overlooked the fact that Samuel Gom- 
pers is a member of the Council of National Defense. 


KANSAS TREASURE TROVE.. 

When Sheriff Hugh Larimer and Joe Holman, 
deputy sheriff, went to the home of W. H. Humason, 
Monroe street, Topeka, Kan., to search for liquor 
which was understood to have been secreted in the 
place, Humason met them at the door. 

“I understand that you are selling liquor again,” 
Larimer politely informed him. “Want to search 
the place.” 

“Sure, help yourself,’ was Humason’s rejoinder. 
“Tf there is any liquor in here I would like to know 
where it is myself.” 

The two officers went in. They searched the 
garret, the closets and the cellar. They turned 
up the linoleum in the kitchen and turned the beds 
wrong side out upstairs. The search had been fruit- 
less. Larimer went to the window. He noticed that 
the waiscoting seemed rather loose under the win- 
dow, but there was no hinge or spring in evidence.. 
On the window sill was a hole about as large a8 a 
pencil. He pushed a wire into the opening. 

There was å click and the waiscoting opened just 
like a trap-door. On a neat little shelf were eleven 
pints of whisky. ; 

Humason stared in wonder. 

“To think that that whisky has been there ever. 
since I bought this house seven years ago,” he 
exclaimed. PA 

But Larimer decided he would arrest Humason 
anyway. So he was taken with the liquor to the 
court-house, where he was later released on bond. 
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THE HARD FICHT O OF JACK CLARK., 


By “PAWNEE JACK” 


(A SERIAL STORY) 


CHAPTER IX (Continued) 3 


“That. isal.” 

“Well, I can’t see that you’ll be worth any more 
to me for the next five years. You tell your rich 
friend he’s a fool! TIl take it.” 

Jack arose with alacrity. 

“We'll go right over. to Mr. John Cutter, the post- 
master. He is a justice of the peace, and he can 
make out the papers at once.” 

“TIl sign nothing till I get the money.” 

“You’ll get the money when you sign.” 

“Have you got it with you?” 

“No matter. Come along with me.” 

Smith’s anger had vanished. The money-cunning 
in his eyes had taker its place. He followed Jack 
like a servile dog. Already Jack saw that the great- 
est of his troubles was near solution. 

Mr. Cutter responded at once to the request made 
by Jack. He quickly wrote out a legal release, had 
it stamped and sealed and properly witnessed. Then 
Jack laid the money in banknotes on the table. 

With a grin of exultation Smith counted it. 
thrust it in his pocket. 

. “Fools are not all dead!” he said. 
got the best of it.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Jack. j 

Smith turned, ġuestioningly. 

“I want to tell you that T now Rave my freedom. 
I am bound to you by no legal or moral tie. Hence- 
forth our dealings «will be of a different nature. I 
shall hold you accountable strictly_for kindly treat- 
ment of my mother and ‘sister, or I shall see that 
the law deals with you as you deserve. n 

“You impudent puppy!” snarled Smith. 
break every bone——” 

But he lowered his uplifted hand. His authority 
was gone. For a moment a baffled light shone in 
his eyes. Then he stalked out of the room. - 

° Postmaster Cutter held out his hand. 

“I congratulate you, Jack,” he said. “You have 
shaken off a hard yoke. Judson Smith has not done 
right. His doings are town talk, and the selectmen 
have been thinking of taking action if he does not 


He 


“T reckon I’ve 


eT I] 


quit drinking. He has become a drunken nuisance.” | * 
came to me a poor boy. I was to, you a millionaire. - 


“You can see how hard it has been for me, Mr. 
Cutter,” he. said. “My mather and sister as very 
‘dear to me.” 

eT understand, my boy. The sympathy of the 
town is with you.” 


sockets. 


Jack did not go back to see his mother and Emily 
that night. He stopped at the village tavern. But 
‘early in the morning he called. 

Smith had gone away early. He had made no 
plans known to Mrs. Smith as to the disposition 
of the five hundred dollars. The matter worried 
Jack greatly. 

“I have hoped that Judson: would reform,” said 
Mrs. Smith, “but if he does not take a turn soon 
for the better, hard as it is to do, I shall feel com- 
pelled to ask the law for a legal separation.” ý 


“We will wait'and see,” said Jack, with set lips. 
“Now, mother, I am going back to Concord. I want 
to hear from you often ai call on me when you 
need help.” 

So Jack went back to Dii His first move 
was to visit Mr. White at the bank. He received 
a shock when the cashier informed him: 4 

“Mr. White is seriously all at his home.” 

Jack was quite distressed. He realized how stanch 
and kind a friend Mr. White had been to him.” He 


” 


‘| at once set out for the banker’s home. 


From the servant at the door. Jack could get little 
information, and he was turning away when he 
heard a light footstep and Cicely appeared. ; 

The banker’s daughter was very pale. She placed 
a hand on Jack’s arm and said: 

“T am glad you have come, Jack. 
see you at once.’ 

Jack turned and followed the young girl into the 
richly furnished house. She led the way into the 
library. Jack, in the dim light, saw Mr. White 
seated at his desk. 

The banker was pale and haggard. His eyes 
burned with a feverish light and were deep in their 
So sudden a change startled Jack. 

“Mr. White,” he exclaimed, “you are ill!” 

“Yes, Jack,” replied the banker. “But my illness: 
is not of a physical kind. It is mental, my boy. 
Have a seat.” 

Jack sank into achair. Cicely had withdrawn. 
“A few days ago, Jack,” said Mr. White, “you 


Papa wants to 


You had nothing but your youth, your health and 
your honesty. I had thousands at my command. 

To-day, Jack, this very hour, my boy, I stand in 
nore deadly fear of poverty than you.” i 
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Jack Clark was so shocked, so appalled by these 
words that he was unable to speak. He stared at 
the banker, who stroked his fevered brow, and went 
on: 

“Oh, the blow is a hard one! The world does not 
know it yet. It will be public news to-morrow. At 
this moment attachments cover all my worldly pos- 
sessions, even the National City Bank. 

“Yes, my boy, ruin has come upon me in one 
This has been brought about by the failure of the 
Great Western Trust Company in Chicago. We 
held thousands of their securities. William White 
and the National City Bank will pass out of exist- 
ence in the business world.” 

His Read sank low upon his desk and emotion 
shook his frame. Jack Clark was dazed and stupe- 
fied. It seemed like a hideous dream. He aroused 
himself with the greatest efforts. 

“I am sorry, Mr. White,” he said, “but it may 
not be so bad. Perhaps it will yet come out all 
right.” 

The banker raised his head, and Jack saw a swift 
and awful change come over his face. He clutched 
at the air wildly, and then, before Jack could pre- 
vent, dropped to the floor in a heap. 


CHAPTER X. 
HOME AGAIN. 


In an instant Jack was kneeling over the stricken 
banker and supporting his head. The horror of the 
moment was awful to bear, and the boy’s heart was 
in his mouth. 

` Then he heard a scream, and Cicely was beside 
him. i 
“Oh, Jack!” was all she said. To her eredit she 
then became calm and aided Jack in his efforts, 
Fortunately a bottle of cordial was at hand, and a 
draught of this, together with rubbing and chafing, 
soon brought the breath back. But the banker still 
lay in an unconscious state, breathing heavily. 

When, sonie minutes later, physicians arrived and 
a consultation was heid they shook their heads 
gravely. ; 

“Apoplexy,” *they agreed. 
quiet.” 

The days that followed were to Jack Clark a hide- 
sus, unreal dream. , The great crash of the City 
National Bank filled the newspapers, and the house 
was besieged by disgruntled depositors, irresponsi- 
ble cranks and newspaper reporters. Jack and 
Cicely had to bear the brunt of it, for Jack did not 
desert his friends. 
~ Gradually nature asserted itself, and William. 
rallied. He was never to be the same; but he lived, 
and this was joy to Cicely. 

The failure of the bank, of course, hit Jatk as 
hard as any one else. His twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars’ balance vanished like mist before the sun. 


“He must be kept very 


He was as penniless. as the day he left Woodville 
to seek his fortune. But after the first bitter shock 
he gaye the matter no further thought. 

He was young and strong. He would make his 
way. 

The weeks that he passed at the White mansion 
were filled with pain and grief and anxiety. And 
yet through it all there was a tinge of pleasure. He 
was constantly with Cicely, ‘and the two young peo- 
ple became the warmest of friends. 

But one day, when Mr. White was once more able 
to get out, a legal process was served upon him, and 
it became necessary to leave the palatial home. Only 
a remnant of his fortune had been saved. 

The banker and his daughter moved into a hum- 
ble cottage. It was a sad spectacle. William White, 
the once proud banker, the man of money and re- 
source, was to figure in higher circles no more. 

“My boy,” he said, wringing Jack’s hand, “I shall 
never forget you. My prayers will go with you to 
the end of my life.” 

So Jack one day took his leave of Mr. White and 
Cicely. The young girl lowered her eyes shyly and 
said: 

“You will come back some time, Jack?” 

Jack felt his veins tingle as he said in a low tone: 

“If you really wish, Cicely?” 

“I do,” she said, and looked full into his eyes. 
No more was said, but Jack Clark knew that the 
fate of his life was settled. 

Once more he must go forth into the world and 
seek his fortune. His meteoric rise had been fol- 
lowed by just as sudden a fall. But Jack was 
undaunted. 

He had heard little from his mother and Emily. 
It occurred to him a wise plan to visit them. 

So Jack took the train for Woodville. He ap- 
proached the humble cottage with a strange premo- 
nition of evil. 

It seemed deserted. He pushed open the door, 
however, and stood in the living room. Through 
an open door in the rear he saw his mother bringing 
a pail of water from the spring. 

Jack’s heart smote him as he saw how pale and 
wan she was. Instantly he sprang to meet her and 
took the pail of water from her hands. 

“Mother!” he cried. : 

“Jack!” exclaimed Mrs. Smith in a choking voice. 
“You have come back! Oh, I'am so glad! I was 
afraid you would never come back to us.” 

“Why, mother,” cried Jack, “do you think,I would 
forget you?” 

“Oh, I have heard all about yeu, my boy. Your 
captured the bank burglars and was paid a large 
sum of money. I have prayed for heaven to pros- 
per you.’ 

“Ah, but you have not heard all,” cried Jack. 
“Come in the house and let us be seated. I have 


-much to tell you.” 


Mrs. Clark sank into a chair, and Jack looked 
about the room and asked: a] 


(To be continued.) 
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TIMELY TOPICS | 


KILLS LARGE HOG. 
_ J. R. Kevil, of Princeton, Ky., can boast of the 
largest hog ever slaughtered in that county. The 
hog he killed recently weighed nearly 1,000 pounds. 
The two hams weighed sixty-two pounds each. The 
head weighed sixty-nine pounds. ; 


FISH IN BLOCK OF ICE. 

A squaw fish, imbedded in a 100-pound block of 
ice, was exhibited in the window of a hotel in 
Thompson Falls, Mont., recently. Apparently the 
fish was in the act of swimming to the surface 
when it struck the congealed water. Some say the 
fish is still alive and will revive when the ice is 
thawed, while others believed it is dead. 


EAGLE ATTACKS DEER. 

Albert Baker, Forest Ranger at the Bingham 
Springs station, brought word to Pendleton, Ore., 
recently of an attack of a bald eagle upon a band 
of seven deer near his station. The eagle would 
swoop down on the deer and strike one of the ani- 
mals with such force as to prostrate it. The ranger 
was unable to see the finish, as the deer escaped 
over the ridge. 

It is believed the animals escaped fatal injury 
by taking to the brush. 


CAT LIVED 21 YEARS. 

Fuzz is dead. Fuzz held the undisputed distinc- 
tion of being the oldest cat in Wichita, Kan. For 
twenty-one years he had been the foe of all rats 
and rodents that attempted to pay a temporary ‘visit 
to the house in the vicinity of 532 Ida avenue. He 
also held the heavyweight championship feline hon- 
ors of that district. Fuzz was owned by J. S. Simon, 
a post-officé employee, and had made his home with 
the family for more than a score of years. Mr. Si- 
mon declared that the death of the cat made him 
feel as though he had lost one of his best friends. 


$15 FOR CONSCIENCE FUND. 

A letter signed “A Friend” and enclosing $15 was 
received at the general offices of the Milwaukee 
Railroad. The letter contained the following story 
of a man who sought to relieve a troubling, con- 
science: ; 

“Of course you will be surprised to receive this 
letter; but there comes a time in some of our lives 
when we want to make some things right. 
willing to forgive any of us if we are willing to 
right our wrongs to our fellowmen. In February, 
1893, there were four boys who started from Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to Council Bluffs. We bummed our 
way on the train. One of the boys took from a car 
a box of tobacco containing six plugs. So I feel 


God is, 


guilty, because I did not oppose it, and afterward 
helped to use the tobacco. So I want to pay you for 
my ride on the train without paying. Enclosed 
please find $15.” ` 


TWENTY YEARS. 

A real mummy, a little colored baby, born some 
twenty years ago, who died after living several 
weeks, was viewed with interest the other day at 
an undertaking establishment in Chester, Pa. 

There is no record of the parentage of the infant, 
and in brief its history is that it was found dead 
twenty years ago, and the body was turned over to 
the late Thomas Minshall, then an undertaker and 
deputy coroner. As the body was never claimed, 
he decided to use it for experimental purposes in 
embalming, and prepared a special mixture of em- 
balming fluid, a portion of which he injected into 
the little body. 3 ; s 

The result proved successful, and in a short time 
there were evidences of mummification, and after 
being: an object of curiosity and a.“ten days’ won- 
der” the mummy, christened “Izzie,” was taken to 
an unused room in the building and tucked away 
on the top shelf of a closet. 

During all these years the infant body has laid 
there undisturbed, except when some curious per- 
son has called at the establishment and requested’ 
a permission to see. it: The mummy is 20 inches 
long, weighs two pouhds and resembles in every 
way a real colored baby. 


MOTORCYCLE LIMOUSINE. t 

The first motorcycle limousine in which the driver, 
as well as the passengers, is enabled to sit within 
the body of the machine, entirely protected from 
the weather, has been brought out. For some time 
the gradual evolution of the motorcycle limousine 
has occupied.the attention of motorcycle dealers and 
enthusiasts, with the result that various types of 
machines have, made their appearance, none of 
which, however, have been as complete in all details 


jas this newest form. 


The limousine has. been’ constructed from an In- 
dian Power-plus and a Cygnet Rear Car chassis. 
The body extends forward beyond the handlebars 
of the motorcycle, with a glass shield protecting the 
driver. The interior of the car, capable of accom- 
modating two passengers, is well ‘upholstered 
throughout and is constructed with every care for 
the passengers’ comfort. The outfit has been in 
use during several weeks of winter weather and has 
done: excellent service. The motorcycle has the 
standard gearing, as it came from the factory, and 
possesses power which has enabled it to carry three’ 
passengers up a 17 per cent. grade without 
trouble, 
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Good Current News Articles 


Engineers running through the Sierra Nevadas 
and Siskiyou Mountains at night have been given 
orders to extinguish headlights. whenever a deer 
is seen on the track, to give it a chance to escape. 
The order was made at the request of the Game 


Commission. Several deer have been killed by trains 
recently. ; e 

A girl who has been growing for the last three 
years at a phenomenal rate and is now over six feet 
tall, although only twelve years. of age, is attracting 
the expert attention of medical men of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore,'Md., who expect to see 
her become a prodigy, a veritable giantess. She 
weighs 11714 pounds. 


Robin redbreast has lost his reputation as a har- |. 


binger of early spring in La Crosse, Wis. One of 
his breed has been stopping near the post office all 
winter, and there have been numerous cold waves 
with temperatures from 22 to 28 below, blizzards 
and storms making it the coldest winter in thirty 
years, 


Harry Tincher, a business man of Martinsville, | 
knows that advertising in the papers brings results. 


Recently he advertised for a bunch of keys which | 


he lost, offering a reward if the finder would return 
them to him. The next day his wife called at the 
store, gave him the keys and collected the reward. 
She had found the keys at home. 


Hogs are now being hauled to slaughter in style. 
Many farmers are taking advantage of a central | 
market by hauling their hogs forty-five miles to In- 
dianapolis in motor trucks. Walter Farmer, a farm- | 
er, who hauled twenty-five hogs to market in this 
way, stoutly maintains that the hogs enjoyed the | 


eile. 


| the hotel window. See? 


Thirty thousand saloons in Great Britain will 
probably be closed in the next few months, accord- 
ing to The Mail. The measure is proposed as a solu- 
tion of the difficulty arising from the compulsory 
restriction of the beer output, and the ‘brewers are 
said to be in practical agreement with the govern- 
ment in regard to the remedy. The closing of the 
saloons is said to have been suggested by some of 
the brewers themselves. They contend that there 
were too many distributing agencies, and that a 
third of them could be suppressed without incon- 
veniencing the public, while such a step would en- 
able the liquor trade to be conducted more economi- 
cally. The arrangemnet seems to be in brief a 
pooling agreement between the rival brewers which 
own the public houses. The brewers have been con- 
ferring recently with the Home Office, and the rec- 
ommendations drafted at these conferences will be 
submitted to a general meeting of brewers. 


Grins and Chuckles 


Eric—May I go out and look at the comet, mum- 
my? Mummy—yYes, dear, but don’t go too close. 


“Mammy’s knittin’ dad a pair o’ socks.” “Am 
what’s dad a-doin’ of?” “Prayin’ to heaven for the 
shoes.” ; 


“How’s the weather your way?” “We are sleep- 
ing under——”. “Don’t spring that old blanket yarn 
on me!” “Under difficulties, my boy.”. 1 


Tom—If, as you say, Pearl is such a jewel, why 
don’t you marry her? Jack—I’m afraid there is a 
flaw in the mother-of-pearl. 


Hicks—He first met his wife when he was on a 
camping trip down in the Maine woods, but their 
marriage isn’t happy. Wicks—Ah, I see. He mis- 
took her for a dear. 

Mamma—Now, Johnny, when you divide your 
orange with your little sister ask her to have the 
larger piece. „Small Johnny—Oh, fudge! What’s 
the use of asking her? 


The honeymoon was over, and the husband, re- 
turning from business, was grieved to find his little 
wife crying bitterly. “Oh, George,” she sobbed, 
“such a dreadful thing has happened. I had made 
a beautiful pie all myself, and Fido went and ate 
“Well, never mind, my dear,” he said, cheer- 
fully, “we can easily buy another dog.” 


Hotel Clerk (suspiciously)—-Your bundle has 
come apart. May I ask what that queer thing is? 
Guest—This is a new patent fire-escape. I always 
carry it, so in case of fire I can let myself down from 
Clerk. (thoughtfully) —I 


ride to death, and that most of them were asleep | 
when he reached Indianapolis. 


see. Our terms for guests with fire-escapes, sir, are 
invariably cash in advance. 
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THE RUBY RING. 
By Paul Braddon. 


“Clark,” said the superintendent one morning as 
I entered the headquarters, “I’ve got a job for you. 
I want you to go at once to No. 85 G street. A 
murder was committed there last night, and I want 
you to work up the case.” 

“Who was the victim?” I inquired. 

“An old lady named Manvers, who had lived alone 
in the house. She was found lying dead upon the 
floor of her bedroom this morning. But you will 
get full particulars at the house, and you had bet- 
ter go at once.” 

I started immediately for the scene of the murder. 

I found No. 85 G—— street to be a tumble-down 
one-story wooden héuse in a very bad ‘state of re- 


posed it to be the abode of the most abject poverty. 
My knock upon the door was instantly answered by 
a neatly dressed middle-aged woman, who on learn- 
ing my business bade me enter. From this person 
I learned the following particulars. 

Mrs. Manvers, the murdered woman, had been 
an occupant of this house, which she owned, for 
about twenty years. At the time of her death she 
was, apparently, nearly seventy years of age. No 
one in the neighborhood knew whence she had come, 
or, indeed, any particulars of her past life, for she 
had always been‘very reticent on this subject, and 
had discouraged every attempt at familiarity on 
the part of the neighbors. 

She was very miserly, and though she lived ap- 
parently in great poverty, it was believed that she 
was wealthy. © i 

This morning one of the neighbors had noticed 
the front door of the old woman’s house standing 
open as he passed. 

On his return, an hour later, he observed it to be 
still in the same position. This gave rise in his 
mind to a suspicion that all was not right, for the 
old lady was usually very careful in such matters. 
So he entered and was startled by seeing drops of 
blood in the hallway. On ascending to Mrs. Man- 
vers’ room he found her lying dead upon the floor. 

No one had any suspicion of who had done the 
deed, nor could any clue be found to the murderer. 
The whole affair was enveloped in a mystery when 
I was summoned. 

“I suppose you would like to visit the room,” said 
my informant in conclusion. 

“At once, if you please.” 

‘I followéd the woman through the narrow hall- 
way to a room at the back of the house. It was a 
small, low, squalid apartment, everything betoken- 
ing the utmost poverty. f 

Upon the floor beside the bed lay the body of the 
old woman. : 

She had evidently been killed by one blow from 
some dull, heavy weapon. 


Several chairs neax the bed were overturned, ‘and 
this; added to the appearance of the body, led me 
to believe that the wretched woman had had a hard 
struggle for her life. 

A small desk stood near the head of the bed, and 
it had evidently been forced open. The floor around 
it was strewn with papers—old bills, receipts, ete. 
This had in all probability been the work of the 
murderer. ; 

Had the object of the crime been plunder? No, 
for upon-the mantel-shelf lay a well-filled pocket- 
book, which the murderer could have taken. 

I began a search for a clue. For a long time 
I found nothing that seemed to be of any value, but 
finally I espied something shining among the papers 
upon the floor. It was a small‘red stone. I picked 
it up and found ’it to be a ruby, or an imitation of 
one. It might have been dropped by the murderer. 


E : : I put it into my pocket and left the house. 
pair. Judging from its exterior, I should have sup-| - 


All the clue I had to work upon was the very 
slight one afforded by this little red stone or bit of 
glass, which, very likely, had been the old woman’s 
property after all. > 

But on the morning following the murder, the 
case assumed a new aspect. A man appeared at 
the residence of the murdered woman and claimed 
to be her son and the heir to her property. And 
she died possessed of a handsome property, too, for 
six bank books had been found concealed between 
the mattresses of her bed, showing that she had in 
as many different institutions the sum of forty thou- 
sand dollars. o F 

All of this the newcomer claimed, and he pro- 
duced undoubted proof of his identity. 

He explained that his mother and he had had a 
quarrel many years before, which had resulted in 
their ‘permanent separation, Mrs: Manvers leaving 
her home in Boston and taking up her residence in 
New York City. , 

But at this point Mr. George Elford, a well-known 
lawyer of Nassau street, came forward and pro- 
duced a will which had been left in his care by 
Mrs,*Manvers, and by which the old lady left her 
entire property, valued in all at about sixty thou- 
sand dollars, to an orphan asylum. 

Oliver Manver, the son, raged furiously when he 
heard this, and swore that he would overthrow the 
will, and he went to a lawyer and engaged him to 
institute legal proceedings at once. All this took 
place in less than forty-eight hours after old Mrs. 
Manvers’ murder. 

On learning the above particulars, I at once form- 
ed a theory of the crime, and determined to lose no 
time in proving the correctness or the falsity of this 
hypothesis. f 

I began a series of careful inquiries about Oliver 
Manvers, and the result of which I will now make 
known to the reader. 

Three days after the murder, one bright spring 
morning, I visited Mr. Manvers at his rooms in the 
G Hotel, an obscure heuse on the East Side. 
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I found him seated in a shabby morning wrapper, 
reading a paper. He was a stout, thick-set, dark- 
complexioned man of about forty. His coyntenance 
was by no means a pleasing one, and bore the un- 
mistakable marks of a life of dissipation. . 

As I entered I glanced at his hands, and observed 
that on the third finger of his left hand he wore a 
ring set with two rubies arid with a vacant place 
from which a third stone had evidently been lost. 

This confirmed my suspicions, and I knew that I 
stood in the presence of the murderer of Mrs. Man- 
vers. 

“Well, sir, what is your business?” he demanded, 
fixing his eyes penetratingly upon my face. 

“My name is Clark, sir,” I said. “Iam a detective, 
and am on the track of the murderer of your mother. 
I think you can assist me in my search if you will 
answer me a few questions.” 

The fellow’s face paled slightly. 

“Oh, certainly,” he replied; “anything that I can 
do to bring that foul assassin to justice I will do.” 

“Well, then, allow me to ask you what was the 
cause of the quarrel between you and your mother, 
twenty years ago?” 

“What the deuce has that got to do with the case?” 
he demanded, with pallid lips. 

“Much, perhaps.. Will you answer?” 

“No, sir. ’Twas.a private affair with which you 
have nothing to do.” 

“Not so private, sir, that every one did not know 
of it at the time; not so private that I have not been 
able to find it. out. Your mother separated herself 
from you, her only child, indeed, her only living 


relative, because you made an attempt to murder. 


her—to murder her, Oliver Manvers, in order that 
you might possess yourself of her property.” 

“It’s a lie—I' swear it!” gasped my companion. 

“Tt is the truth,” I said, fixing my eyes sternly 
upon his. “Mr. Manvers, where were you on the 
night of your mother’s death?” - 

“Here, sir, in this room. I had just arrived in 
the city from Boston.” ' 

“Not so, for you were her murderer. ’Tis ugeless 
to deny it; I‘know all. You were seen to leave your 
room at midnight, and to return two hours late. You 
killed your mother, and then searched among her 
papers for the will, which you thought it possible 
she might have made. During your search you 
dropped from the ring upon your left hand the ruby 
which is missing from it, and which I hold in my 
hand.” 

At this point Manvers sprang to his feet, and 
made a rush for the door. But I was too quick for 
him. In an instant I had him handcuffed. 

“In due time he was tried and sentenced to be 
hung, but he killed himself by taking poison a few 
days before the time appointed for execution. He 
left a brief written confession in his cell, detailing 
the manner in which the crime had been committed 
and other particulars unnecessary to mention 
here. T 


[be announced shortly. 


_ WATCH PLOTTERS IN TWO STATES. 

Ramifications of a German propaganda in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey which has kept the force 
of forty post-office inspectors in Philadelphia work- 
ing day and night for weeks, came to light recently. 
At least fifty individuals, scattered as far west 
as Pittsburgh, and across the State of New Jersey 
to Atlantic City, have been under espionage during 
that time, and evidence against some of them al- 
ready is in the possession of the authorities, and has 
also been sent direct to the officials at Washington. 

This pro-German activity comprises threats 
against men who speak against. Germany, includ- 
ing such men as Mayor Smith of Philadelphia, Major 
General Wood, and President John Grier Hibben of 
Princeton. These threats have been intercepted in 
the mails. 

The messages containing the threats have been 
mailed from every part of both States. In some 
instances the letters have been traced back to the 
writers and this information stored away until such 
time as it will be required. This would come in 
case of war, when these aliens would be interned 
as undesirables. ; 


UNIVERSITY LADS PREPARE: FOR WAR. 


More than 1,000 men are enrolled in the Harvard 
Reserve Officers’ Training Unit which was organized 
recently. Approximately 100 students signed for 
the Aviation Corps on the day of organization, and 
this number, it is expected, will be inereased soon. 
Capt. Constant Cordier, U. S. A., professor of mili- 
tary science at the university, said recently that he 
soon would recommend graduates and seniors for ap- 
pointment as officers in the Reserve Corps. 

The War Department has established an infantry 
unit of the senior division of the Officers’ Training 
Corps at Cornell, designed for men who have had 
two years’ military training—which is now a grad- 
uation requirement at the university. The idea is to 
have those who have completed the two years of 
compulsory. university work continue throughout 
the college course. Students who elect tnis course 
will have five hours of instruction a week during 
their junior and senior years and upon graduation 
they will be commissioned as second lieutenants. 

Many other colleges are taking an interest in pre- 
paredness work. A movement is on foot at the New 
York University to organize a Reserve Officers’ 
Training Unit, and it is expected definite plans will 
Students at Pennsylvania 
State College are answering the call to apply for 
commissions in the Marine Corps. 

One of the prominent preparatory schools to take 
up military training is Philips Exeter. More than 
100 students there have already enrolled -in . the 
school company and drill work has begun. For the 
remainder of the present term two drills will be held 
weekly, but in the spring term the boys will drill 
daily. This work will take the place of the pre- 


{scribed regular gymnasium work. 
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FATHER OF 28 CHILDREN. 

W. O. Sanders, living ten miles north of Haskell, 
Tex., in the Gilliam community, holds a certificate 
from Gov. O. B. Colquitt as being the father of more 
children than any other man known to be living 
within the bounds of the State of Texas. Mr. San- 
ders is the father of twenty-eight children, four- 
teen of whom are living. He has been married three 
times and is living with his third wife. He is a 
farmer and is sixty years of age and enjoys the 
best of health. He is a native born Texan and has 
been living in Haskell County about ten years. 


+ 


WOMAN REWARDED. 

Mrs. “lla Laingor, a Powers, Ore., woman, was 
handsomely rewarded for her kindness toward G. 
A. Brown, who died recently at Powers. Mr. Brown 
was aman of means and a bachelor. When he be- 
came ill Mrs. Laingor nursed him for several 
months at odd times. When Mr. Brown’s will was 
probated at Powers it developed he had bequeathed 
his home and all its furnishings to Mrs. Lainzor, 
valued at between $3,000 and $4,000. 

The remainder of the property was willed to 
Mrs, M. Kelley, a cousin, who lives at Hibbing, 
Minn. 


DOG RESCUER PERISHES. 

The coach dog that saved the lives of eighteen col- 
ored men employed on the construction gang of the 
new Indianapolis-Frankfort Railroad, Frankfort, 
Ind., perished in the flames that destroyed the house 
in which the men lived. 

One of the men, who slept with his clothes on, 
was on fire when “awakened by the barking of the 
dog. The men rushed from the burning structure, 
and the last man out closed the door, unintention- 
ally, holding the dog a prisoner. 

A few minutes later one of the men remembered 
the animal, but the house could not be reached be- 
cause of the flames, and the dog was burned to 
death. 


HE TROD 162,000 MILES. 


Walking in a circle never more than ten feet in 
diameter, Hugh White, an aged inmate of the John- 
son County, Iowa, Poor Farm, who died in that ir- 
stitution recently, had traveled, according to they 
‘officials, 162,000 miles in thirty-seven years without 
stepping outside the boundaries of the farm. 

When White first entered the poor farm he was 
possessed of an obsession to walk in a circle, and 
„day in and day out he walked, always in a circle. 
In good weather he madé his path in the vard: in 


; said. 
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bad weather his circle lay within the walls of his 
Kittle room. But the officials estimate he walked a 
distance more than six times around the world dur- 
ing his stay. But he didn’t know he was walking 
aimlessly. He always had an objective point. 

“Guess I’ll make a trip to Paris to-morrow,” he 
would say. And the next morning he started on the 
journey. Hour after hour he walked, day after day. 
Every night he stopped, always at some imaginary 
city. Rivers, lakes, oceans cut no figure; if they 
were in his way he walked over them, never taking 
the trouble to. do any swimming. 

Some days he would announce to the other in- 
mates that he had reached Paris, and for a day or 
two he would rest. Then he started on the back 
track for Iowa. On the outbound trip he always 
kept accurate count of the number of days the 
journey took, and he always tried to beat his “time” 
on the return trip. If the trip was a long one he 
usually succeeded in doing this by about one day. 

In hot weather White usually went north—some- 
times as far as the North Pole. And no matter how 
torrid the weather, when he crossed into the Arctic 
regions he always put on all the clothing he had. 
On the return trip he gradually discarded the extra 
garments. And when winter came, he took a trip 
south. Sometimes he stopped in Florida or South- 
ern California. At other times he went all the way 
to the tropics. In the latter he had small use for 
clothing, and upon those occasions he wore the mini- 
mum permitted by the law. 

Shoes? _White wore out all the shoes he could get 
at first; then for years and years he traveled bare- 
foot. The officials had taught him that was the 
proper way to walk—the most healthful way. So, 
when he started on one of his long journeys he care- 
fully removed his shoes. When he finished his walk- 
ing task for the day he put them on again. 

Six hours every day he permitted himself to walk; 
and he made a speed of just about two miles an hour. 

“Twelve miles a day is enough for any man to 
walk,” he used to tell his friends. “That’s just 
enough to keep in good health. If I walk faster I 
cat enjoy the scenery.” 

In his younger days, when ‘he first came to the 
poor farm, he was not so particular and often made 
eighteen or twepty miles a day. As he grew older, 
however, his speed decreased. < 

“Im the greatest traveler in the world,” he often 
“Tve been to every country I ever heard of, 
I've been to every city in the world, and I’ve been 
to the North Pole and the South Pole. I’d go to 
the moon, but I can’t walk across space.” 

Out in the yard at the poor farm there are sev- 
eral circles trodden down many inches in the earth. 
In White’s little room his feet actually made a 


‘plainly discernible circle on the pine floor. ` 
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COUGARS SLAIN IN CELLAR. 

Jack Gordon, an Upper Valley ranchman of Ore- 
gon, killed two cougars recently under his back 
porch.’ 

Attracted by the barking of his collie, Mr. Gor- 
don, when he saw the animals from a window, 
thought them other dogs. On peering into the half- 
basement under the porch and receiving a snarl 
from one of the big cats he barred the basement 
door and lost no time in getting his rifle. a 

Mr. Gordon shot at the glare of the cougars’ eyes 
and put bullets through the heads of both. Mr. 
Gordon is $70 richer in bounty money and the 
value of the skins. 


DRINK BAY RUM. 

The police department of some of the “dry” 
towns of South Dakota have recently been called 
upon to deal with a new form of drinking—the 
drinking of bay rum—which some of the topers 
have adopted’as a beverage through their inability 
to secure intoxicating liquors. In these towns the 
sales of bay rum at the drug stores have recently 
shown large increase and the police departments 
now are maintaining a watch with the object of 
reducing such sales and preventing bay rum fall- 
ing into the hands of drinking men in unusual quan- 
tities. The demand for bay rum became so great 
that rather than be annoyed further the proprietor 
of one of the drug stores of Mitchell, Iowa, volun- 
tarily refused to sell any more of the liquid, al- 
though there is no legal restriction against it. 


THE LIGHT OF A MATCH. 

In a midland town, states Flight, a number of 
persons were fined for striking matches in the 
streets on the night of an air raid. The offense 
may appear te be a trivial one on the face of it, but 
it is really, not so. In a recent series of visibility 
tests with certain kinds of light it was noted that 
on a dark night the light of an ordinary match was 
easily visible at a distance of a mile. Hostile air- 
craft do not, as a rule, fly at as low an altitude as 
a mile, and on the basis of the test just noted the 
striking of a single match would be without import. 
But, according to the evidence of a police super- 
intendent, although the street lamps were all ex- 
tinguished during the raid, thereewas almost as 
much light as though they had been lit, owing to 
people striking matches to light pipes and cigarettes. 


WAR DEBT 75 BILLIONS. 

Pierre Jay, chairman of the board of directors and 
Federal reserve agent for the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the second Reserve District, located at New York, 
in/his anntial report, made public recently, gives as 
the estimated war debts of Europe the grand total 
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of $75,000,000,000, which is to be compared with an 
aggregate of $27,000,000,000 when the war began. 

The annual interest on the present total debt of 
Europe he places at $3,800,000,000, as against an 
annual interest burden in July, 1914, for all Europe 
of $1,070,000,000. The total daily cost of the war 
to all the fourteen belligerents is placed at $105,- 
000,000. j 

The most impottant step in great Britain’s finance 
is declared to be the plan to offer an additional half 
of 1 per cent. per annum on and after March 31 this 
year, to place British government bonds for the 
period of five years, to take up mobilized securities. 
This is the plan which the Federal Reserve Board 
had in mind in the caution issued on Nov. 28 last 
against too large a volume of foreign acceptances, 
which might later be forced into long-term bonds. 


GOMPERS FAVORS VOLUNTARY MILITARY 
SERVICE. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, recently declared he is in favor 
of compulsory training and service, either military 
or industrial, provided voluntary service is proved 
a failure. 

“We must have service,” he said. “It should be 
voluntary. There must be no compulsory service 
enforced until every opportunity is given to prove 
voluntary service ineffective. 

“Though not forgetting the present situation, we 
must still talk in terms of peace. The great con- 
ference here, however, pledged labor’s service to 

he country ‘in any form whatever.’ i 

“But at the same time the resolution specifically 
declares the government ‘must recognize the organ- 
ized movement as the agency through which it must 
co-operate with wage-earners.’ 

“On the other hand, labor believes voluntary serv- 
ice should be given more of a trial. The voluntary 
idea has not yet been given sufficient trial to war- 
rant immediate adoption of a policy of compulsory 
service. : 

“There is a lot of difference between training— 
manual and physical—that is voluntarily entered 
into and encouraged by propaganda and education, 
and that of compulsion.” 

Asked what form of service labor would render, 
Gompers replied: j 

“It is a little too early to answer that. I canhot 
say now whether labor would train for the indùs- 
trial or military end of the war. But you- know it 
requires three men in the factory for every man in 
the trenches to keep an army supplied. Labor’s 
forces are large. 

“Perhaps our plans for this will be known soon, 
but we will have to get down to a working basis.” 
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THE BALANCING BIRD. 


pencil point, the whole 
f the bird being suspended in the 
air with nothing.to rest on. It will not 
fall off unless shaken off. A great novelty. 
Wonderful, amusing and instructive. 
«Price 10 cents, mailed postpaid. 
WOLFF Novelty Co., 168 W. 23d Sty N. Y. 


body 


SHERIFF BADGE. 


With this badge at- 
tached to your coat or 
vest you can show the 


PHANTOM CARDS. 


It measures more From five cards 
than four inches from three are’ men- 
tip to ap of wings, tally selected by 
and will balance per- any one, placed 
fectly on the tip of under an ordi- 
your finger nail, on nary handker- 
the point of a lead chief, performer 
pencil, or on any withdraws two 
pointed instrument, cards, the ones 
only the tip of the bill not selected; the 
resting on the nail or performer in- 


vites any one to 
remove the other 
two, and to the 
great astonish- 
ment of all they 
have actually disappeared. No sleight-of- 
hand. Recommended as the most ingenious 
n trick ever invented. Price, 10c. by mail. 
Wolff Novelty Co. 168 W. 23d St, N. Y. 


GOOD LUCK BANKS. 
Ornamental as well as use- 
ful. Made of highly nickeled 


boys that you are a brass. It holds just One Dol- 
sheriff, and they lar. When filled it opens it- 
don’t behave them- self. Remains locked until 
selves you might lock refilled. Can be used as a 
them up. It is a beauti- watehcharm. Money refund- 
ful nickel-plated badge, ed if not satisfied. Price, 10c. 
size, W e $ Sr go 7 N; 3 
SSheriff 23. By Heck” ©. BEHR, 150 W. 62d St, New York City 

in nickel letters on the face of it, with a pin EZ 
on the back for attaching it to Mrs SGN JAPANESE MASID TRE, % 
ing. Send for one and bave some fun W fhe latest, great- 
E boris., * e «ose AGED est and best little 
Price 15 cents, or 8 for 40 cents; sent by | 4 pte y R trick perfected by 
matl, postpaid. ~y thë ingenious Jap- 
H. F. LANG, 1815 Centre St, B’klyn, N. Y. H anese is called Yaka 
Hula. It consists 
of two packages of 
specially prepared 


SCIENTIFIC MIND READING 
Wonderful! Startling! Sci- 
entific! You hand a friend 
a handsome set of cards on 
which are printed the names 
of the 28 United States Presi- 
dents. Ask him PETE 
lect a name an 0: e 
4s his forehead and 


t Like a 


flash comes ‘the an 
ton,” or whatever n 
The more you repeat it 

becomes. With our outfit 
where, any ti with 


t ND SQUIRT RING. 

eae A handsome Gilt ring 
set .with a brilliant, a 
close imitation of a dia- 
mond, Connected with 
the ring is a small rub- 
ber ball filled with 
water, . Which is con- 
cealed in the palm of 
your band. As your 
iriend is admiring the 
stone in your ring, a 
gentle pressure on the 
bali will throw a small 
stream of water into his 


paper, one a sensi- 

MW) tized medium, and 
the other a devel- 
oping medium, The 

ture is a secret. By wet- 
ting a white:sheet, and pressing á pink sheet 
on top of it, the white sheet will develop 
quaint photographie scenes, such as land- 
scapes of Japan, portraits of Japanese char- 
acters, pictures of peculiar buildings, 30ds, 
temples, etc. These pictures are replicas of 
actual photographs, and print up in a beau- 
tiful sepia brown color. Intensely interest- 
ing for both old and young. Price, 12e. 
per package, by mail, postpaid. 
Frank Smith, 383 Lenox Ave., 


process of manufac 


New York. 


THE CANADIAN WONDER CARD TRICK 

Astonishing, wonderful, 
and perplexing! Have you 
h seen them? Any child can 
work them, and yet, what 
they do is so amusing that 
the sharpest people on earth 
are fooled. We cannot tell 
you what they do, or others 

y * would get next and spoil the 
Just get a set and read the directions, 
startle your friends and 


in. 
e results will | 
terly mystify them. A genuine good thing 


h to have no end of amusement. 
Price by mail, 100. 
H. F. LANG, 1815 Centre St., B’klyn, N. }. 


you wis 


N DANCERS. 
These dancers are set 
in a gilt frame, the size 


THE MODER 
A 


= face. ‘The pan can be enti en 5 2 
immersing it in water, ung mate. 
pisent SES ae for your next victim, moving it in circular 


hidden in the palm of 
the ring is seen. £ 
ail, postpaid. I 
62d Street, N. Y. 


The ball is entirely 
your hand, and only 
Price 25 cents, by m: 
C. BEHR, 150 W. 


STEEL DISC GUN. 

This gun has a pow- 
erful steel spring, 
which shoots a disc 
from 150 to 200 feet 
in the air. With each 
gun we send fifteen 
ises, containing dif- 
ferent sayings, as 
“Kiss me, kiddo, nothing makes me sick,” 
“My, you look good, let's get acquainted,” 
“Put a damper on your jaw tackle,” “I lub 
my yaller gal, but oh, you Chocolate Drops,” 
“Say, old man, pay me them two bits,” ete. 
Young folks are delighted with them. Hach 
gun packed in a box with 15 discs. 

Price complete, 12 cents; 3 for 30 cents; 
1 dozen, $1; sent by parcel post. prepaid. 
Wolff Novelty Co., 168 W. 23d St, N. YX. 


semere 


form at the back they 
can be made to dance 
furiously, the heat from 
the match warming 
them up.- If you want 
to see an up-to-date 
Price, 15 cents, or 3 
tango dance send for 
this pretty charm, 
for 40 cents, sent by mail, postpaid. 
WOLFE Novelty Co., 168 W. 23d St. N. Y. 


TRICK OIGARETTE BOX. 
This one is a corker! Get a box righ 
away, if you want to have a barrel of joy. 
Here’s the secret: It looks like an ordi- 
nary red box of Turkish cigarettes. But 
it contains a trigger, under which Sir 
place a paper cap. Offer your friend a 
smoke and “he raises the lid of the box. 
That explodes the cap, and if you are 
wise you will get out of sight with the 
box before-he gets over thinking he was 
shot. Price 15e., postpaid. 
Wolff Novelty Co.. 168 W. 23d St. N. Y. 


QBAGCO AB Conquer It happily 
a in 8 days tuprove 
your health, fe, avoid stomach trouble, 


Pes. 
hervousness, foul breath, heart disease, Regain manly 
Teon calm nerves, parari ae superior mental strength. 

er you chew; or smoke pipe, are oli . Get in- 
teresting Tobacco Book. Worth fir weight spare Mailed free. 


E. J. WOODS, 2237. Station E, New York, N. Y. 


2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds ot 
old Ceins. Keep ALL money dated be- 
fore 1895 and send TEN cents for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x7. 
It may mean your Fortune. CLARKE 
COIN Co.. Box 95, Le Roy, N. Y. 


ene d y he 
re D B 


<m bicycle and know you have the 
N best. Ba a machine yau can 
prove fore accepting. Select 
from 44 styles, colors and sizes in 
the famous “Ranger” line. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval 
and $0 daysiriat NO EXPENSE to 
youif, after trial you do not keep it. 
LOW FACTORY COST, great im- 
provements and values never be- 


fore renee 

WRITE TODAY for our big cata- 
log showing our complete line of 
1917 bicycles, TIRES, sundries an’ 


To the Wife of 
One Who Drinks 


I have an important confidential messag 
for you. It will come in a plain envelope 
How to conquer the liquor habit in 3 days 
and make home happy. Wonderful, safe, last 
ing, reliable, inexpensive method, guaranteed, 
Write to Edw. J. Woods, 228 S, Station E, 
New York, N. Y. Show this to others. ~ 


BINGO. 

It is a little metal box. It looks very 
innocent, but is supplied with an ingenious 
mechanism which shoots off a harmless 
cap when it is opened. You can have more 
fun than a circus with this new trick. 
Place the BINGO in or under any other 
article and it will go off when the article 
is opened or removed. It can be used as a 
funny joke by being placed in a purse, 
cigarette box, or between the leaves of a 
magazine; also, under any movable article, 
such as a book, tray, dish, ete. The BINGO 
can also be used as a burglar alarm, as; a 
theft preventer by being placed, in. a 
drawer, money till, or under a door or 
window or under any article that would 
be moved or disturbed should a theft be 
attempted. Price, 15e. each by mail, postpaid. 
FRANK SMITH, 383 Lenox Ave., N. Y. 


A PECK OF TROUBLE. 


One of the hardest puzzles ever invented. 
Mix blocks well; then move squares with- 


out removing the box, so that every line 
of figures, up and down and across, and 
the two diagonals, will each add up 2% 
The Blank space may be left in either of 
the four corners. . 

Price 10 cts. each by mail, postpaid. 
Wolff Novelty Co., 168 W. 23d St. N. X. 


WIZARD’S PACK OF TRICF CARDS. 

A full pack of 53 cards, but 

by the aid of ths instructions 

given, anyone can perform the 

most wonderful tricks. Many 

of the feats exhibited are truly 

marvelous, and astonish and 

amuse a whole audience. Posi- 

tively no sleight-of-hand. The 

whole trick is in the cards. Price, 35c. by 

mail, postpaid. 

FRANK SMITH, 383 Lenox Ave, N. Y. 


THE FOUNTAIN RING. 

A handsome ring connected with 
a rubber ball which is concealed 
in the palm of the hand. A gentle 
squeeze forces water or cologne in 
the face of the victim while he is 
examining it. The ball can be in- 
stantly filled by immersing ring in 
water same as a fountain pen filler. 
Price by mail, postpaid, 12e. each. 


H. F. LANG, 1815 Centre St., B’klyn, N. ¥. 


Harity 
this little 
bottle is 
that it 
cannot be made to lie down, 
ana yet by simply passing 
the hand over it, the per- 
former causes it to do 80. 
This trick affords great 
amusement, and is of convenient size to carry 
BhHout.~.-eceeenseeee ».+.»Price, 106 


C. BEHR, 150 W. 62d St., New York City. 


BLACK-EYE JOKE. 


New and gmusing joker. The 
victim is told te hold the tube 
close to his eyg so as to exclude 
all light from the back, and then 
to remove the tube until pictures 
appear in the center. In trying 


ceive the finest black-eye you ever 
saw. We furnish a small box of 
blackening preparation with each 
tube, so the joke can be used in- 
definitely. Those not in the trick 

. will be caught every ume. Abso- 
lutely harmless. Price by mail 15c. each; 


@ for > 
C. BEHR, 150 W. 62d St., New York City. 


to locate the pictures he will re- | 


NEW SURPRISE NOVELTY. 

Foxy Grandpa, Mr. Peewee 
and other comical faces ar- 
tistically colored, to which 
is attached a long rubber 
tube, connected with a rub- 
ber ball, which can be filled 
with water, the rubber ball 
being carried in the pocket, 
a slight pressure on the bulb 
causes 2 long stream, the re- 
sult can easily be seen, 

Price, 15c., 
Postpaid. 
Wolff Novelty Co. 168 W. 23d St, N. Y. 


GAME OF GOLD HUNTERS. 

The game consists of matching cards. 
There is an odd card. The unlucky one 
holding it must ride the rest of the play- 
ers on his back around the room or side- 
walk. Very funny. Price, five cents a 
pack by mail. 

Wolff Novelty Co., 168 W. 23d St, N. ¥. 


GAME OF AGE CARDS. 

With these cards you can tell the age of 
any person, know how much money he has 
in his pocket, and do many other wonder- 
ful stunts. No previous knowledge neces- 
sary. Tbe cards do the trick for you. The 
best magic cards out. Price, five cents a 
pack by mail. 

Wolff Novelty Co., 168 W. 23d St., N. ¥. 


THE AMUSEMENT WHEEL 

This handsome 
wheel, 7% inches in 
circumference, con- 
tains concealed num- 
bers from 0 to 100. 
By spinning the 
wheel from the cen- 
terpost the numbers 
revolve rapidly, but 
only one appears at 
the circular open- 
ing when wheel 
stops spinning. It 
can be made to stop 
instantly by pressing the regulator at side. 
You can guess or bet on the number that 
will appear, the one getting the highest 
number winning. You might get 0, 5 or 
100. Price, 15 cents; 8 for 40 cents, mailed, 
postpaid. 

C. BEHR, 150 W. 62d Street, N. Y. 


IMITATION CUT FINGER. 
carefully 


with linen, and 
side and end 


your friends, just 


A cardboard finger, 
bandaged 


the 
are 


blood-stained. W hen 
you slip it on your 
finger and show it to 


gi 


a groan or two, nurse it up, and pull a loo 


of pain. 


You will get nothing 


pany until you give them the laugh. 


uck! 


Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
WOLFF Novelty Co., 168 W. 23d St., N. 


but sym- 


ben 


t 


PUZZLE. 


the one star from 
linked ‘star 


without using force. 
mail, postpaid. 


168 W. 23d St, N.. 


ae N 
FRANK 


MAGIC MIRROR. 
Fat and lean funny faces. 


your features become narrow 


the most comical manner. 
imitation morocco case. 


' SMITH, 883 Lenox Ave, N. 


joke. 


È 


them off. 


| This is 
ever put on the market. 


who tr 


IMITATION FLIES. 
AURE true to Nature! 
dandy scari-pin and a rattling 


lifelike they are. When people 


STAR AND CRESCENT 


9% 
The puzzle is to Separate 


the) 


and crescent 
Price, 
10 cents; 3 for 25 cents, by 


WOLEF Novelty Co., 


. 


By 


looking in these mirrors upright 


and 


elongated, Look into it sidewise 
and your phiz broadens out in 


Size 


31⁄4 x 24% inches, in a handsome 
Price, 10 cents each, postpaid. 


A 
ood 


It is impossible to do these 
ins justice with a description, You 
ave to see them to understand how 


see 


them on you they want to brush 


fly sticks to you” 
the 
It is a 


They wonder “why that 
so persistently. 
most realistic novelty 


dis- 


tinct ornament for anybody's neck- 


postpaid. 


C. B 


tie, and a decided joke on those 
to chase it. Price, 10c, by mail, 
EHR, 150 W. 62d Street, N. Y. 


READ THIS ONE! 


“Moving Picture Stories” 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO PHOTOPLAYS AND PLAYERS 


PRICE 6® PER COPY 
THE BEST FILM MAGAZINE ON EARTH 


PRICE 6c PER COPY 


BUY ‘A COPY! 


T me~ 


ENJOY YOURSELF! 


Magnificent’ Colored Cover Portraits of Prominent Performers! % 


32 PAGES OF READING 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 


New Portraits and Biographies of Actors and Actresses 

Six Stories of the Best Films on the Screens 

Elegant Half-tone Scenes from the Plays 

Interesting Articles About Pror.inent People in the Films 
. Doings of Actors and Actresses in the Studios and while Picture-making 

Lessons in Scenario Writing, and names of Companies who buy your plays 

Poems, J-kes, and every brig!.t Feature of Interest in Making Moving Pictures 


THIS LITTLE MAGAZINE GIVES YOU MORE FOR YOUR MONEY THAN ANY OTHER SIMILAR PUBLI- 


CATION ON THE MARKET! 


10) 


UT EVERY FRIDAY 


Its authors are the very best that money can procure; its profuse illustrations are exquisite, i i i- 
cles are by the greatest experts in thcir irb ealat Bae i PODER a 

No amount of money is being spared to make this publication the very best of its kind in the world. 

Buy a copy NOW from your newsdealer, or send us 6 cents in money or postage-stamps, anu we will mail you 
any number you desire. 


MOVING PICTURE STORIES, Inc., 168 West 23d Street, New York City 
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